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PREFATORY .NOTK 


the jn'osenfc utatc of ElIuiographiciAl knowiedfje, ail that any 
wi'itfr for tiiepeopl*' (mu proiind Id do into subjiieat the materials 
provided lo a now aiuily»if# and a %‘sh ij^seusaioii. Tho 
Author c/f thi'-! vohimo diK'S ijot profe-s to have done itiore. His 
ottd %Ydl he aceomplif'liod if he hi.s jjuccoedc’d iu moidc^jt^ ilift 
ai*^»'amunt into a lonn tJiat bhall hedtikUitfihie upd satiBiaotoiy t* 
tliat larifo portion of I bo C'ommmiiiy which has not leisure tor maoh 
roadiiifr or sck'iifitio study, hut wlibjili in acruntoiu^d «iily ta 
iahtiuj' hot to Thofso who ore exIem/tTicly vt-ad in tho 

subject of ibis volume VilijjO doubt disoovor Iho tliouglits o|iii^ers 
where it wopld only load the page with eumbrouK aml"ViHole8i8 
eA'pbuuition foriually to achuowlAlge them} htiit thoj' ISSf^Tbe 
hud. it is o^ipocted. a good dial that is new in botk the form aiid 
feuhstanoo of the aigpmcnt by w hich tUf| 3 .’<Syhip‘ iif lad to the coii^, 

elusion whioli the hook establishes.* 

• 

The Avoi ks of Jdr, Ihicl^iigl (his ** llcsearche.s into tlic Physiisal 
History of Mankind,*’ in five volumes, and hjj “ Natural Histmjr 
of Mankind/' in one large voluiTpil) contain a storehouse of facts 
to which file Author considers •it * ri^t jpo^f Inmstjlf* 
largely indebted, lly hib extraordinary accj|lmuhftimi of muteniLil®^, 
mid liis i igid and learned iuvcstigailoiis, Hr- Pidchanl has jbdd 
faundalion on which o^^si ea# do little more than bktllL 
volumes are g:i'catly Wond *he means and the leisure of tho»fe;i^; 
' whom this Yvork is designed. 



PBBftTOEV 

It is but (111 acl of to two literary fnendp to acknowledge 
tbc assistance ubicb Uie Author rocc.r'cd from thorn in the 
|>roparntion ot '*'ie hisluiical chapttifi. 

The 'ttoij:, a ^holo, it if hoped, ■uill supply a want hh-h has 
been often felt—a ^\dl-digcs(ed undjiopnhu statmunt of the facts 
which the -tcieiicc of th^ Natural lIiHtoi\ of Man rests, with 
aoleuL unu intelhgihlc disni^siun and ad^f»cney of thobo sound 
•ptiniipU s wjiieh, wliile (he;v invohe higher (onsidcratiuiis than 
those of stietiee, enjoy tlfi.' ^cicidifie authority of such men as 
I*fie 1 irin’d and IHnnunhafh. 
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INTHOBL'CTORY OIIAP,TEU. 


** Have you cvor been at Delphob'* ” said fiocrntbs to a youtliful^e 
teiulor to knowledge. “I have been thcire twice/’ was the leply. 

“ Did you obseive this inscriptitm somewhere on the front o| t^o* 
temple —know twysklf?” ** Yes, I read it.'’ “But tt Si/ems 
scareel}'sufficient to have read it, Eutlicidomus : did you consider it, 
and, in consequence of the admonition, set yourself diligently ito iltid 
ouJi^hat you are ? ” “I certainly did not/’ i^iiidEuthcdennia ; **for 
1 unagined 1 must know this sufliciently already ; and, indeed, it 'a iU 
bo difficult for us to know anything, if wo can bp supposed to be»st 
a loss hero." “ But for a man to kuow himself pTopc-rl>V*’ said 
Socrates, “it is scarcely enough that ho knows his own nainct 
He w’lio desires to purchase a horse doth not imagine iie hath made 
the proper trial of his merit till, by mounting him, he hath fo|tnd oU| 
whether ho be tractable or unruly, Istrortg s>r weak? do^t or heavy, 
with everything else, good or bad, in him; so, likWise, w© should 
not say he knows him’Self sfcs he ought who is ignorant of.^^'own 
powers, or tjj^ose duties which, as man, it is incumbent on'*him to 
perform/’ * “ Be assured/’ answered Euthed^mus, a^liio^siif^her 
instruetion from the lips of tho wise Athenian, “ thutd] am now fully 
convinced of the exoelleuce of the precept whiclf bids us know 
ovnsKLVES ; but i'roig what poiul shall thj^nllhu^etbutf my »Socratc«, 
on so imporlant an inqt^ry ? To b^form me of this is now wliat t 
hope from you,” • 

The department of self-k^wledgc to which this volume is dovoteil, 
is far from being the highest and most important section of this alik 
interesting seicnco. It stands first, Jio'wevei? ia'^its own order, 
though it is the last to have Acqxittojr the atten^n to whi<i|^ it is ^ 
entitled;—aliens and tigers, birds o^artfdisernjfW ^j aaid liumming- ** 
bir Js, having obtained xprecedence. But mn^s nO* loifgipr ti student, 
merely, but a study likewise. An^t the leienee of hia complex* 
nature is rewasdins; itfc votaries -with results of the mos^importardtu 
diaracter. 

VOL, 1. 
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NAfLUAL lllhlOKY 01 MAN. 


*'i(iiox r.—rijr. oloorvi nif iL uomr or M\y. 

The fiii.t*'quchJioii "tthidi u'^uallj oc^'U^in Ktercncc to any aninial 
fVvtjpf'tablo pioduction \n1u«p iiatur il"^uslory we dcsi^il to stiwh, 
as t > its^coucitij^xts ciopgf.iphical aonie. To what (oujiUj {lot‘> 
muit heloiu* ^ Is his ogi hoine aiunnn; polar &nows or ii\ 

(quatoiial pliins arid desais* or duU he lue ottly in fi inpcinlc 
ift^ums I heiinswei'rs si^intn,aiit and sijfrf'istnc. The wuiuo i*- 
hiN eountn’. lie is jihysit»fiJy a /'OBinopolite, It Bomc couriliicb 
jire more faionrablo to hi& {;iowtl/and health, yet he can Ihiivr 
an>wlurc. lie can live m l^ic ntighbomhood bf Iho pole, with its 
nun niouihs’ chiikmss , and on the oquatoi, with its eipial day and 
night and itb Keoiihng Bun. lie can 1 im‘ on high mountains and in 
deep volleys, fold, lieat, moisVire, light or heavy air, are, if not 
equall)* builable, stdl ludiiiabh, find ooiisistcnt vrith life and healihy 
action. 

The situaUons occupied hy UiIk's o| men e'vtend as iai us the 
knewn surface of tho earth. The Cfrionlander and Eaquuiioux liavo 
1 eaihecHjetwcon 70 and 80 dcr?. noith lat., and all Ameiii a is inha- 
Ihtcd even to Terra del Fucao. in a UiniieiaturewhuK iroL/cs mcr' 
cur> in tho thcimoinctcr, and brandy in rooms with fires in them, 
Uic Esquimaux and others can go to the chaso, Ihtn Kuropean*', 
ucdibtomed >0 \(arinei qUmates, can endure similar cold, it they take 
< xcurse enough, fjulchmcn have winteied atNi»\a /I'lnhU in Tb dcg. 
nortIlf“i«ij[., and though fiomc of them p ihhed, those wlio wue 
in goodflipolth. at fiist and moved enough, withstnuri HMie dieadlul 
cold he p<dar/hear, apparently hoin for the * e ehmes, sicms 

to have born luCapahle of supporting; for their journal states tliat 
as soon UK the si/ij sinks bem^ath tho horizon, the cold is so intense 
that the beaia’^arO n(k loVigfr seen, and the white fojc alone braves 
the weather. Three Hussians Uvgd between ♦'ix and *'even years two 
degrtwa faithci north, in the land of the Porhted Mountains—fbr 
such tlienonio means--^piubergm. Englishmen hate wintered in 
sienilar latitudes of North America. 

Man can endure 'h ooTirc*noi^ding degroe of heat. The mouu 
temperature of Bierra^Ijf;pwc is >^ deg, Falumheit, The thermometer 
Is ofH tt*seAi tut JiP^ieg., and cyttj' 102 dog. and 103 dog* in tho shade, 
at some dwtapcVtrhm tin const, Euffon cites an instance of its being 
Veen U7i in the sainfe region* The country to fbe W'^est of the 
tlcsc^t may be still hotter than f^enegM, from the iffoct of ih<> 
Scift'l]* which fmre swept over the vWrole *'-iact of its burning sands. 



GEOGftArntCAU HOME OF MAX. U 


Humboldt observed a heat of 110 deg. to 115 deg. in the Llanos, or 
deserts near the Orinoco, in Sodth America.* ^ 

Man* has an eq^util pofV'cr of supporting varieties of atmOaphoriGal 
prossnrc. The ordinary p^n&stire of the air, at the ^etcl t>f the sea^ 
may be redlconed at 32,S2^ds. fox the whole surface of the body, 
supposing the barometer at thirty inches* If we Iscehjl a height of 
12,000 feet, of which elevatiott extensive tracts, inhabited by 
thousands, are found in Sout*h America, the barometer stands at 
20J inchis, and the pressure is 21,75{^lbs. j^rench travellers lived 
three weeks at a height of 14,604 French feet, where the barometer 
stood at fifteen inches nine lines, *and the pressure must ^nsequalitly, 
have hem 10,920 lbs. In tlie Peruviap territory extensive plains 
occur posseting an. altitude of 9000 feet; and three-fifths of 3ilexi<jp, 
comprehending the interior provinces, present surface of half a 
million of square miles, which nirfs nearly level at an elevation 
between 6000 and 8000 feet. The liamlct of AntUana, nearly'k3,500 
fe^(^bove the level of the sea, is ond of the highest |nhabite<l spots on 
the surface of our globe; bpt Humboldt ascended Chimboraso to 
19,300 feet, and men have ascended in balloons beyond atny point of 
elevation on the surface of the earthf and have consequeiftly been 
exposed to a still more considerable diminution of the ordinl 01 :^^ 
pressure of the atmosphere.* 

The pliancy of man, in his self-accommodation to such ci^trmnes,. 
is all the mare striking when contrasted with the itarrSw limits 
which other animals &re confined. Take the most linthropomorphous 
of them. The whole triihe of monkeys are nearly mclud^'^^^'fthin. 
the tropieg ;#and no species has any considerable range, eve^f within 


■* Tlie Ibllcwfng table exhibits some of the highest sUftad<ft occupied by man, 
or mached 1^' Mm i— e 

• < Feet. 

Asoenf of Gay X.mtsnd at Fads. In 1804, being the greatest height 

everattaiimT^aimlloan ... . Stl.ooO" 

Greatest altitude attsliKd by M. HamMdt,onCliitnboxaso, in 1820, 

lljgbeat fl^bt oftlie Condor on the Andes.. ... 

Mann^Kng Fam, in tlie Bhnfhisya, crossed by Captain A. Gerai^, 
jiel^sps the highest inhabited spot on the globe ... ... ... 13,$0(b 

Fi^ of Antisana, the higl^ inhabit^ on tlubAndes ... ... 

MUom IComide, near the soorce of the%^es .. 14,S0<> 

Thick WQOiilS ^ pines ahd birch trees m Uig Hi 7 sgigj|||*ilie latt^ • 

almfntag Alarge ^ce... ... ..V*. ••• If.ooo 

Klovafimr of the highest on the globe A... * ... 9,«^42 

®toviiifi<» bf me city of Mexico ... ... 1... ... ... $..0^0 

Bloyntlim Cf fiaots FddeJBcgota ... ... - MS3^ 

^j^ghen Jxi^blted spot hr Europe, the Convent of St Bernard, pn '» \ 
^e Alps ■ >#• tee ■e-s seh fa* yo-* 




» • * 


tee 


■ *4 


tat 
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these boundaries. No epccies is common to the Old and New 
World ^ none, probably, Jo Asia aud**Africa, The two most man¬ 
like mdnkeys (Sinua fciatyrus and Troglod^cs), inhabiting 
districts of ■warmregions, ai’c very inconsidl&r^le hi number, and thus 
oijfhr estrange coiitrast to the thousand nfillflfions of the humtoi species. 

are subject fo imm^olts diseases," says Dr. L»«rrence, to 
■whom tve aW indebted for some of the preceding facts, “ lose all 
their vivacity, strength, and natural •character, and perish, aftei* 
lingering in a miserablo way, when removed from their native abodes. 
An otixang-outang brought toT’aiis recovered Uio ejsposure to 

cold in crosf>ing the Pyrenees, and died jit the age of ilfteen months, 
•vritli most ot*\he viscera diseased and tuberculated. The monkeys 
in general exist wdth difficulty in temperate regions, and can propa- 
gatb only in warm climates. Probably the species could not be 
continued here, with all the aid «f art, and it certainly could not be 
effected'if the animals were w’ikh When they :ue introduced into 
the north (indeed, the greater 'part) of Europe, and carefilK.y 
managed in their food, temperature, SlC., they die very quickly, and 
in ajimbat all cases of disease in the viscera, particularly the lungs.” 

The dpg is the only exception to tlie law which assigns to each 
aniiinal a s^eciiic region or character of region for its home. He (for 
so man loves to'^gnify the dog) accompanies man everywhere; but, 


with all the protection and assistance afforded by his master, degene- 
' rates and undergoes ren^arkablc^ changes, both of bodily structure 
‘ mid of otlier propei^ties, in very warm and very cold regions. 

Thcwnperiority of man in these respects it^not to be ascribed to the 
superior (fAventiveness of his mind, and the superior artistip power of 
his ha nd. T o.these he^^owes much furnishing him with a defence 
against the dangers which surround him in every land, and in 
' carrying him saCcL y and unscathed tlirough tlie transition iVom one 


class of drcumslances |nto^nother. But if he did not possess the 
rriost enduring and flexible corporeal £rame, Jlie could not be the 
iiihabitant of all climates. . \ • 

; On one cause of this univemal seif-ada|i|tation, Paley rcniurl^s*^ 
**Tho humamanimal is the only one w'hich is naked^ and the tmllif' one 
Can clothe itself#, This i«t one of tlie properties wh^h renders 
^ An anitnal'of all climates, m all seasons. He can adapt the 


iiaiafmtk <1^ ljishtpcs#idCU coverii|^ to the temperature of his habita- 
Had he bilit^borniwith a fleece upon his back, although he 


; comforted by its w'armth in liigh latitudes, it would 

; oj^med hf its wei^t and heat ^s the species sprekd 
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The race of man, thus adapted to all dunes, numbers nearlj? a 
thousand laillions of individuals. This aatctxishing fact realizes the 
anciea^; figures,—as th<^ sand by the sea-shoro and as the stars of 
heaven, 

Thisj wide-spread race oT many members is distinguished an 
immense number of varieties,—a fact Vhich orii^natfe^, soon as it 
is observed, an attempt at classilication, and which suggests many in¬ 
teresting and difSoult probleini^, Tlie subject of classification, with 
collateral topics, will occupy the renminder ^f this introductory 
chapter. 


srcTioN ir,—AyciEST classification. 

The first and most obvious cla«5sifieatioi|,^ which presents itself to 
one's mind is, that which is foundeSi on eohvr. The existcn^Wif a 
difSblrence in colour is vei y ancient as we kjow i^om sudli biblical 
language as that of Jeremiah-j-** Can the Ethiopian changs»his skin ?" 
And still more from the surviving paintings of the Egyptiah pyramids 
and other Egyptian structures, where ite find the pure blsw^ of tlie 
Negro in contrast with the various shades of other triljies which toofe 
part in the transactions that are recorded in them. Aristotle appears 
to have instated the elassiiication prevalent in earlier and in owp 
times, when he tells us that the ol5er phy^gnomilts gelded of a 
person’s character bj the resemblance of hjg features to “those 
of nations who differ in Jl^earance and manners, as the Egyptians, 
Thracians,,aji.d Scythians," “As these races, or rather their ch^acter- 
Istics, must be considered as compared to one aiiothcr, frc'ii 7 Jr:K«h, as 
fiom a type or standard, they variously diflbr—whichT doubtless, was 
the Grecian form—we have here a division of raankiffd into four dis- 
*tinct classes, or rae<», as We now call them.*' 

By the Egyptians, Aadstotlc evdiVently means the Negvo race. It 
were imimssible to Overlook this race in speaking of the varieties of 
men i* imd, in another passggp, Aristotle confounds the Egjyptian and 
Negro, when ho says—That persons who arc very dark arc alto 
timid, being referred to the Egyp^aiuand EtfRopian race," Again 
he says, that the Egyptians and EtMopiana^ha^orooked l^s and 
chstorted feet, from the same cau^/avhich give?7l!«Ejw both woolly*, 
ha^—that is, the heat of their climate. 

But wem the ancient Egyptians really Negroes, oy so eonfaymen td' 
the Negro typo that tllfe two could he ccai^unded’ together ^ 
classical writers were evi<ioiitl;^of this opinion, Hcroiift>tns^#|>e^ng 
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o£ the Colchi, says they are proved to be dcseendanta of the Egyptians, 
because they are black and woolly-headed.”' But all the monumental 
l«mains of the Egyptians themselves are op|p«>6ed to this theory: The 
bodies of £ho na'iivos arc painted of a tedjjpr tawny colour, with long 
#oi|ing hair, while we often sec the Negroes represented beside them 
by a j€t-b]ac]^'col(JUr, frizzled hair, and perfect negro feat^ires, such 
as they possess at this day. Besides, the skulls of Egyptian mammies, 
according to Lawrence, invariably have the European fonn, without 
a trace of the Negro daape. As to the hair, a French audior describes 
, the hair of a mummy, openeS* undo” his direction, thus“The hair 
w" black, ^^cll set, hmg, aud divilied into knots tucked up over the 
head,” The most probab^ solution of this difficulty is, that Egypt 
vjas the coimtry where the Greeks saw the inhabitants of interior 
Africa, many of wlfora were doubtless settled there, or served in the 
army as tributaries or iM^j^rinckils; apd thus they camo to be con- 
foup^’^d with the feountry wh^'aloae the Greek writers knew them, 
and were considq^ed a^part of thif indigenous population. Thus fhbch 
is certain that, by the Egyptian variety Aristotle means the black or 
,Negtora«^.* 

By the Scythians there carf be no doubt that Aristotle meant the 
Germanm tribes, which were femnd at that time scattered over the 
whole of Scythia. The Scythia of that age was not confined to 
jNorth^n Asia, but comprehended all the country north of Thrace. 
Ovid, whckwatf exiled* in Scyihia, describes the people among Avhom 
he lived as having yellow or light-coloured ^air. And Herodotus 
clewly<»diBtinguifihes two races as occupying the wide regions of 
Asiatid^Scythia, corresponding to the Germanic and the^lpngol, Tlie 
formesid^ti^de^ribes «wS “a great t^nd numerous nation, with eyes 
exceedingly bide, and red hair.*' And these arc the characteristics 
aacribed by the Ancients to the Germanic nations. An ancient writer 
on physiogndinyr profelring to follow Aiistdtle, speaks of the 
Scythians and Ethiopians os of the extrecoes <of the hntuari race. And 
a variety of emsumstanoes coincide in the concldsitm that this second 
member of the claasidcatlon before u$ £s /cb be reforred to the 
. dr Teutonic races, whose light heir, blue eyes, and white compimriotiSf 
, 4ial|iAgnished ttas ffto the %e^ nearly as smudi as did the woolly 

f The enumerated by Aristotle consists of the 

^ |l%axhin$ t^e obvious consid^ation that our author must 


on the Coancotfya between Science and Religion 
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have referred to a people whose characteristics of form and featore 
separated them from all othcrs*.that he namfjd, we can find no nation 
but the Mongol to occupy this position. The classification is founded 
professedly on diiferenc^pf opldur, Now on this svuhjeci an ancient 
writer sajU—*'If, by then^od infiuonce of the stars, 'tli© characters 
and complexions of men are distribute, and <f the comse dT the 
heavenly bodies, by a certain kind of artful painting, forms the linea¬ 
ments of utortal bodies—that is, if the moon makes men white, Mars 
red, and baturn black—how comes it that in* Ethiopia all are born, 
black, in Germany white, and jn TlJfacc red?” By this it would 
apiiear that the copper or olive tolour w'as the characteristic of t hd. 
Tliramn family, and, consequently, that it correspondefl to wlint wH 
now should call the Mongol rafe. Otlfer circumstances indicate a 
relationship between the Tiiracians or tribes o& the olive or copjfer- 
coloured race which were found tunong them, with the race now 
occupying northern and central Asia. • • h. 

classification, founded on tiife prevalent complexion in dil^erent 
parts of the world, is still popular and conventioiqjl one. Men 
speedt familiarly, as if the human race were divided like the earth into 
thiee zones, the very white occupying the colder regions, ♦he black 
possessing the torrid and the fail the temperate region. It is well 
known, however, that the intermediate shades oi* colour are go 
numerous, and merge so into one another, like the colours of tlm 
rainbow', os to render scientific accufacy imjj^ossible 


SLC-rrOX lll.—raiCKAlll^’s COMPLEXIO^Ati . 

It will make some portions of our future descriptions and discussions 
more iutelligible, m£ we present here to the^re^cw Dr. Prichard's 
division of the oomplexiona of ^amkind into three classes, dis^-. 
gmshed by the coltfur of the eyes and hair. 

1. The tntelwKms or m^anocomous variety, characterised by black 
dr Tefy dark hair. 

ThS variety, distin||ui^ed by yfSlow or ^wbat is termed 

red or light brown hair, and by eym of a ^lue o r oth^ %ht colour. 
The skin is, in persons of this de||Sipflon, |iHll!^ly * * 

kuiHm variety. Individuals of ^e hummtkind who belong 
to this class are termed Albinos. 'Qixeir dmn^^isMng characters tire 
a red hue of the iris hair is usually either white, or of* a of ; 
cream colour, its textur»heir% peculiarly and , 
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flax ^ the f^kin very light and fair, and easily reddened and blistered 
on exposuie to the sun., 

The variety forms by far the most numerous ciu«s of 

mankind. • It iscomplexion gencisill^n'evalent, except in some 
particular countries (chiefly in the nortnm'n regions of Europe and 
Abi%, where rafes of the xanlihous variety have multiplied), and it 
may be* lo5ke?d upon, Dr. Prichard considers, as the original and 
natural complexion of the human sptecies. It comprehends many 
varieth's in the textuM? of the hair, and the hue, of the skin vavies 
iiom a deep black to a mufa Ugl^ter or more dilute shade. The 
duskv hue IS combiiu'd in some n&tions with a mixture of red, in 
fullers with^ tinge of yellow. The former are the copper-coloured 
nations of America and AfrJIba; the lattor, the oliVe-coloured races of 
Alia. In the deepness or intensity of colour we find every shade or 
gradation, from the black of the Senegal Negro, or the deep olive 
and a^nost jet bltck ofwthe klahibars and some other nations of 
IndiC to the light olive of the aorthem Hindoos. From that'^'e 
still trace gvery 'variety of shade among the I’ersians and other 
Asiatics to, the complexion of the swat thy Spauiaids, or of black¬ 
haired li^urOpeaiis in general. • 

»Of the tetteom variety example^ have been noticed in almost all 
countiics. In Huropc Albinos are by no means infrequent—their hair 
sometimes ns white as that of old age, at others of a cream colour, 
fldwmg lb lortg straight Ij^undles fef stift silky texture, which Blumen- 
bach comparts to ♦goat’s wool. They are found, likewi-e, as we 
shall have occasion to remark hereafter, *t*en in Afiiea, uhcro the 
white Nagroes have coarse woolly hair of a white colour, ^ 

The varieiji has been sijfHcicnUy described. It passes 

insensibiy^to tha others; it would be diflicult to determine whether 
some individuals tielong to it or to the melanous. Abd again, the ' 
characters of thu xiunt]|fouf> variety are in some instances intermixed 
with, or pass into, tlmse of the Albino by intermediate gradations. It 
is itt the temperately cold regions of Europe and Asia that this va- 
vi^fty cliiefly prevails, and it is in some insta^ices the general character 
of wh<do,'t*il)cSt It is not uncommon to find it prevailing in high 
aonountainous traeto* wtiJc.m n^ghbouring low countries it gives 
the meianoua variety, ^nd it is a fact of which we shall 
hiftvc to tflakt subsej^ent discussions, that this variety 

ii|rifigs up bht of w#ry-hlfick-haired race, not excepting the Negro 
rm*es Of among whom, bpth in their native climate and in 

Idler pli^e^ jto which they have been transitortcd, it fiequently 
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SECTION IV,—camper’s CLASSTI-^CAIION. 

* • 

A bt'ltet «md safer princl^e ofrclassifteation will be ftund in ilic Icwm 
nnd siEc ol tUic skull. The German, Camper, was the 'hrst to de^ 
rule by which the heads of dijffcicnt nufiops miglif bemiutual^y wjSu- 
pared, so as to give definite and ehai-actcristic results. This rule 
consists in ascertaining what i»*called the facial line, or deternnning 
the amount of the facial angle, I»et the skull \ic'W'ed in profile, 
and a line drawn from the entrapee oiP^ the ear to the baE>c of the 
nostrils; then let a second line Ub drawn from tlic most promjjif^t 
point of the forehead to the exticme border of the uppe^jaw, Tho 
angle formed at tho intersection of these tillro lines is the facial angle ; 
and the measure of this angle, or, in other words, the inclination df 
the line from the brow to the janr, farms, in Cnmijer’s system, tho 
specific characteristic of each human •family. • * \ 

It is only in man. that the face is flaced perpendicularly under'tho 
front of the cranium; hence the angle formed hetwhen t]||^s line and 
tJic horizontal one drawn firom the nostril to the ear is most open, or 
approaches most nearly to a right anglean the human subject. •* The 
face of animals is placed in front of the cranium instead of under it % 
that cavity is so diminished in size that its aiitefior-oxpanded 
})oition, or forehead, is soon lost as we recede firom man. Hence the 
i.icial hne is oblique, and the facial fdigle is ^ente; and^it Hbcomd 
more and more so as wa descend in the scale froirA man.* In several 
biuls, most reptiles afld fialies, it is lost altogether, as the erantum 
and face are^ompletely on a level, and form parts of one hovzoatal 
Mnc. The idea of stupidity is assqpiatcd, even ^ the vulg|tr, with the 
rkmgation of the snout, which necessarily lowers th* facial line, or 
renders It more oblique; hence the crane and snipe ha\o become 
proverbial. On th(V3ontrai'y, when tlic facial l^e k elevated by any 
cause which does not iqprease the capacity of the cranium, as in tho 
elephant and owl, by the cells wflich separate the two tables, the 
animal acquires a particul£||f air of intelligence, and gains the credit 
of qualities which he docs fiot in reality possess. Hence tlie latter 
lias been selected as the emblem of t];ui goddess of wisdom; 
and the former is distinguished ilK me Malay language by a name 
which indicates an opinion that ho mop in Ifis most* 

distinguishing characteristic, the ptCsession of reoaon.V 
It appears that the facial angle in tho buSoon approaching nearest 
the human shape is oabout dS deg. In the human sn^jebt it' ^ 
Varies from fid deg. to 8% degrees, speaking of the for iul^i 
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child it reaches 90 deg. The facial angle in the Negro and Kalmuck 



about 70 Kuroj^eaa the average is about SO 

GfdoiiaJ^art show that the ancient* 'vrere 
the general fact that an elevated fadal angle 
*lb(Beati^i4inM*etnal ad^ccmi^ht and nobleness. In the ire^tesen* 
jand others, they increased it to 90 deg.; and 
t^e'Otafe^''^ their heroes andegod* they hare still fiiitlier' 
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exaggerated the human and reduced the animal eharacterLstics, giving 
them an angle of 100 deg., thus.,pushing the facial line beyond lUo 



European. * 

perpendicular, and extending the forehead over the face. “It is 
certain,” says Camper, “no such h^ad wa^ever met ^ith*; and 
cannot conceive any sucW' should have occurred jimong the Greeks^ 
since neither the EgyptiiRiis, nor the iPorsians, nor the Greeks them* 
selves, evesocxhibit such a formation on their medals, when the^karo 
representing the portrait of anytreal charact^. Hence^the ancient 
model of beauty does not exist in nature, but is a thing of imaginary 
creation—it is what Wiaklemann calls ii4aV* • 

The practical ay^ilication of this facial me^ursment is, however, 
much leas extensively useful important than Camper had 
imagine<l, “ It mbrely affords (to use the words of an Bnglihh 
physiologist) a striking* general view of the great characteristic 
difference between man and some animals, without indicating to us 
the diversities of the human sp|cic^ itself, ,fmd much less those'of 
animals^ In many of the latter, indeed, it does not measure the 
prominence of the brain, but tha^^f the fr4l|B^^inti«^es ar flose. 1% 
man and the qiiadmmanou.s animals the sinuises» ax<i incon«iderable;, 
but in the carnivora, the pig kind, some ruminants, and. particularji* 
in the elephant, the^: are very large, and raise the facial, lino to ^ 
degree far beyond w hat Jllm ctnvesity of the brahj, vpispl<f do/^/'.* .4 - 
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Camper liinibelf ‘idmitted a great vagueness in fixing the oiigin of 
) is lines, and his tivstcin of measurement is totally inapplicable to 
those fathilicfe or races whose most marked dihtincti\e consists in 
the breadUji of the skull, rather thai^ in_J|?e projection of its Tipper 
HJtion. 


sr.CWON V.—TBLt?:UK2<nACirS CrAfeslIlOATION', 

s 

We owe to Blumenbach tlf& sysytm of ckiKsiOention which is now 
almost universally followed, and tJffe printijiles on. which it is founded. 
If is deterhilned primarily by the form of the cranium, and secondarily 
by the colour of the hair, ^in, nn^ iris. This system is very easily 
t»nderatood. The following popular statement of it by an able w'riter 
will intdce it quite intelligible vr- 

Tlw head or skull, when viewed from above, presents more or less 
an tfval form, smoothly rounded at the back, but rough and less 



Caucasian^ ^ Negro. 

, in IVont, m coj^quendfe of the bones of the face, If we 

thftt project in different degrees, and 
bo divided Intod.hx'ee^ortions—iit'st, the forehead, whk'b luaybe - 
ol?'llwSs dfeptessltd ^ t^n thejioncs of the nose; and below tltesMS . 
^be jawft, wi^t thew soapective teeth. Partioultr attention, too, mti|,4, 
tdi^ iw which the mSar, m cheek bones, arc con^ 
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ncctcd >vith the iemporal, or bones at the ears, by means of un arch 
called the zygoma, so formed aa to allow strong muselcs to pass 
under it, and be affixed to the lower jaw, * 

Now Blnmeubach’s rul^^ycon^lfe precisely in viewing th?&kull in 
this manner.» lie places it its natural ‘position upoh a table, ai^ 
then looks upon it from above and behind, and the tolative |brms ami 
proportions of the parts thus visible gives him what he calls the 
vertic'il lule, or norma verttcaUn. Following this, ho divides the 
entire human race into tliree principal families, whh tw'o intermediate 
ones. The three leading divisions cal% the CancBsian, or central; 
secondly, the Etliiopian i and thucKy, the Monguli-^the two exti;g^l^ 
varieties. In tlic Caucasian, or, as others have called it, the Circassian 
variety, the general form of tho sBluU is ihorc symmetrical, and the 
zygomatic arches enter into the general piitUns, and the cheek 
and jaw-bones are concealed entirely by the greater prominence of 
tho forehead. From this type tlic •other two de|)art in opi'^^site 
directions, the Negro by its greater lengtli and narrowness, tlie 
Mongul by its excessive breadth. In the Negro's Ikull ^ see the 



remarkabie lateral compression of the part*-<f'cl0skdy, li'hich 

tl^e arches aforesaid, though themselves much dattenedli yet come to' 
prottu^ 'much beyond it, and the lower part of the face 
much beyond^the upper} i^iid not only tho^fehipek 
^ ifrhele of the jaw, an^i oven the teeth, are riafolejtfroih 
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TIjc genorrtl surface of the skull is also remarkahly clongat<<l and 
c<mipre&se(l, , 

Tliti Mrmgul cranium is distinguished by the cxl^aordinaiy bieadth 
of its frurt, in nhich the zygomatic w’cKJf completely detached from 
the gcneial cireumfercuco; not so much as in the NcgT(>, on aorouut 
otuny deprcs‘'iou in this, a^s ftora the enormous latoial pi(**uinence 
of the (heeli-boncs, \shich, being tit the smuo tiint‘ tiat, gi\(* the 
peculiar expTs “shm of the Mongul The hjrchead, too, m much 

depTcfc-st^d, md the ipper jaw protuberant, so as to bo \isible iivhcn 
s u utd m the vertical dircciftm. , 

Between the (^auea^ian ’lariety^and eaeli ol the Isvo otluisis an 
iiiLlI‘:rinedi!ao olash, possessing, to a certain degree, the clistiin tives of 
the cvtiemos, and fonniAg a tralnsition from the ccntio to them, 
'i'hat between the /Jauensian and Negro families is tlie Malay; the 
link between the former and the Moiigul is the American \ariety. 

Bey ides this great and primary chaiacioristie, there aiootluisof 
a libcondary, though not loss diiAiiiguiHliable, nature: the5 consist in 
the compli^xion,'hair* and <‘ycs, of the diihn^nt races, Bnohaid's 
clashificattun and description of which has already btongnen. The 
thiec* principal families aie du tinguished by as many diffeu nt ctihiurs; 
ithc Caucasian by white, the Nt f,ro by black, uid the M >ngul by tlie 
olh 0 or y< llt/iv complexion; the imcrinediato iaee&h'i\c also inter¬ 
mediate hues, the Americans being coiiper-cohnired, and tlio Malaya 
•tawny*. 


^Ecnt>x VI,—RBsn r or BmMrsn-un’H rnivniig*. 


t)a BlurntnliacVs principle the nations ot the oaith may le ohis- 
(1 a& in the following tables. 


« * * I 

1. Tut C'AicvsjAJf RACE Includcs the following families 


1. 'Hie Caucasian* (Broper) family-. 

The Celtic family. 

Ik The Germanic or Tcutoliic family, 
k The SihomiUe family. 

ThoLibyanVanfdy. 

\ aSiWi^ilotiic f™iy. 

^7, J*he Hindoatfi^s family, 

^ TUia xaoc derive iiJ name froni the mnuntainons region* of 
Cfttu*a»uR* between the Black Bfea and the Ikiiiipian. The Caucasians 
iflri; 4 per sre^oi^ned to the valleys andimoijptains of Caucasus, The 
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leading features of this race arc a iiiitiirally fair and heaijtiful skin, 
euscci^tiblc of iiiany tints ; skull,.large and o\iaI, having the anteuor 
portion /iuely forrfted, full, and elevated ; hair of various cidour.^, fine, 
long, and culling; face, ih^ijj|Toportfon to the head, ^ an oval 

form; fctttu»eh, well-proporuoned; the nasal bones arb arched, tlig 
chin full, and the teeth vertical. 

II. The MoxaoniVE Race includes i*'- 

1. The Chinese family. 

2. The Indo-Chinese yainily. 

S. The Polar faJnily, 

4. The Mongol-Tartar family. 

5. Thu Turkislf family.* 

A sallow, olive-coloured skin, drawn tightly over the cheek-bones, 
like parchment, “always sufficientlv’light (says^Br. Piichard) to 
show a blush, and in the far North t^cidedly fioiid; ’* hair, remark¬ 
ably long and straight, and of a dark colom > eithj?r'beardless, or. 
where aboard makes its appearanee, remarkably tliin; iiost?? broad ana 
short; eyes, black and placed obliquely; eyebrows, ar6hed and 
linear *, skull, oblong-oval, a little at the sides, and a low, 

receding forehead, are the prevailing physical traits pf this great 
family. The Arctic regions seem exclusively possessed by the 
Mongolian race, which, besides, is difi^ed through a greater i^ariety, 
of climates than any other, aiid o\er afar larger area,Inciuding half 
of Asia, ’ * ^ 

III. The Ethioiuan Race includes 

1. The Negro faftiily. 

2. The Caffrarian family. 

3. The Hottentot family. 

4. The Australian family. 

5. Th^Alforian family, 

<J. 'the Oceanic-Negro fiwnily. 

The lisaiurca of the Negrtf fAre more less famtUor. Ryes, large; 
lips, thick; complexion, black; hair, black and^ yoolly; nose, broad’ 
and flat; cheek-bones, prominent; ^un, long and narrow; fo?chead, 
low; jaws, projecting; chin, small,^ Theracw 'ppnsr to 
hlhabit about oae^helfof Africa; fiiij, excluding^jthc*table-land of 
the northern and southern extremes of A^Srssinia, it occttpi<^ all; 
the more fertile and ten;jperatc parts of the Ccattineni* , 
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IV, Thp, MvLA'i Kauk includes:— 

1. »Tho Malay famil}’, 

2. The Polynesian fa;mly. 

Thn dimplexion of the Malay i-acet® a iciilILU liair, 

-k, coafse, axuj^ lank; the eyelids are drawn obliquely upwards 
at the ou^C‘-,»angles; the «skuU is square, and the forehead low; 
there is, also, a tendency to a peculiar prolongation and projection 
of tho upper jaw-bone. In the Malay race theie is a bingrdnr 
diversity of stature? S>omc^tribes of the Poljnesian funiily aic of 
n higher stature than the rest of Jrnankin<l, but iho Malaj inhabi- 
two*; of 4 , 1)10 Indo-Chinese countries fall doculedly below tho general 
average. 

% V, The A>iFA«c^ii Bace iududes ; — 

1, The Aiaerican family. 
u 2. TJtie 'roltkran family. 

''jftie prineipetl featufos in this*’family arc—a browm coinploxion; 
long, Unit#hair; scanty beard; blank, sunken eyes; tumid and 
compresseil lips; mouth, large; nose, large and aquiline; skull, 
small, wide from side, promiifcnt at the vertex, occiput flat. 


/EtTTON TIT.—UR. JHORTOw’S MBASUllE4M^:^TS. 

Ih comjcldion with this classification ol* mankind, the following 
table, submitted by Dr, Morton to the Acr.demy of Natural Sciences 
©f^'xilfadelpjua, showing the size of the brain in cubic "inches, as 
o)>tidned the infernal measui^ment of 62,"J crania of various 

races and families of man, will be interesting 
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Among tlio facts elicited by this statement, the following are men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Morton*:— 

1. The Teutonic, or German race, embracing, ai it does, the Anglo- 
Jl^axonif, Anglo-Americans! Anig^j^^rish, &c., possess the largest 
. ^ brain of any other people. * 

‘ 2. Thq,nr^tions*having thtfantaUcst heads are the ancient Peruvians* 
and Australians. 

3. The barbarous tribes of Amm<3!a possess a much larger brain than 

the demi-d’^ilisted Peruvians or Mexicans, 

4. The nncigiit BgyptianS, whqsc civiliMtioii antedates that of all 
, ^^er people, and whose dbuntryhas been justly called “the 

cradle of the aits and sciences,'* have the least-sused brain of 
any Caucasian natibn, exce;^t the Hindoos; for the smdll number 
of Shemitia heads will hardly permit them to be admitted into 
the comparison. 

^ 5. The Negro'brain h nine chbie inches less tlian the Teutonic, and 
three cubic inches largct than the ancient Egyptian, 

6. Th^MrgesV brain in the series is^that of a Dutch gentleman, and 

gives 114 cubic inches. The smallest head is an old Peruvian, 
of 58 cubic inches and the difference between these two 
extremes k no less than *56 cubic inches. 

7. The b^in of the Australian and Hottentot fall far below the 

Negro, and measures precisely the same as the ancient Peru- 

vijj^. 


SECTION Vlin-K)KB GENUS AND ONE SPEClJuS. 

Having, bji means of scientihe classification, reduced the various 
human familifs to five, the further rjuestion has to be determined— 
May they bf reduced 13 one i Is the foUowii^ a correct zoological 
sktement f— 

OENus. ^vASusnxss. 

f l. Oauoajlisn. 
i* IXongkiaa 
a. Etltiotihini. 

4. Malayan. 

< s. American. 

\ <ine|stio*ii it is necessary that we understand 

of anirnds. or a tribe of plants^ marhed by any 
of structure which j&om one gtmeratbn to mother have, 
ttiid mdevia^jg* and tvm races 
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.ire do^cnbeda? sprcifically dAslmct, if tliey are distiJi{?ui>licd fiom 
one aiiotlior by somf^jicouliaiitics Which the onc*cannut be hupp<^sed 
10 hive ac»piii, b the othof to have, been deprived of by anv opi*sa 
liou ol phvNical (onies with we am acquainted; so tha? nadtr 

Ihp term • \ dvo computed all those unimah whjch aro eupposei^ 
tohav" fuwen, m the iUM lustanic, from a single pair. TPl, i,»accoid- 
m% to Dr. Piicluiil, U the aonwin whUliiy ‘.peaking xjoologically, the 
word bpo<‘!oi hm been comprolienifed by all writers on the different 
depai tiiionts of natural hiatory. 

Ge/in $.—There are several spocits which so resemble each another ai» 
to suggest the idea of some ivai lelation between them. “ 1'leT^io»e» » 
the ass, tlio zebra, and others of the^horse kijid, are examples of this 
remark; the different apeeios of cloiihant is anotliei; and a tlurd is , 
lurttUhed by the oral kinds of oxon-^butfilocs, blsons, and so on, 
all belonging to the genus, and bearinft a striking reacmblanee to 
each other/' As we are aware of no^physicAl causes which eoul^ 
haie operated so as to produce those tlifferences of aJrAjfeie whirh 
exist Iwtwceu the several s]>ecieti of one genus, it ib conchaikd tlmt 
they originally sprang fttnii different individuals. A genus*, consc* 
quenlly, is a i oUeetion of aevpiaJ spinnes on^ iitmoiple of resemblance { 
and it may eompris<> a greater or lens number of species, accohiing to 
the peculiar viewH of the naturalist. 

Vane/y^—ln natural hiator)', Tarieti(*s arc those divctsltios in indi¬ 
viduals and their progeny whwh are obselrvetl to "Vake pla^e within the 
limits of Hpoeics. I'hey hr© produced often by the opetation of exter¬ 
nal causes. They are ofteiP Congenital, finsiug from the mixture oi 
breed, or the :|;fisult of ageneics which axe independent of such miXiuSSft*^ 
and are little understood. Varietieas are distinguished fioi% npecies 
by the ciicumstanoe that they are not original or prftnordial, but 
have “irisen within the limits of a parriculai stock or raci, 

nSe zoological question (and thereader doeuifotiveiftohe reminded 
that the subject has oth«c and more .important aspects) it, whether 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, and other families, arcvarlettos 
of one species, or whether constitute distinct 8x>ecles. If they 
constitttte one spinriesi the further question remains, wlusthcr any „ 
eiher speeles ^the Simia, or monkey t^bef for exonlple) balongH to the 
same genus. , 

Stories of mm w^lh Isils were once rife *id j^pulfi*. Kep^Sflfed by 
various authoni, they were dofendud and patronised by Xioid Mou- 
boddo, whoso learning was lonseeratcd^othe noble purpose of proving 
thM - man is a brute, only ctvUised and reilned. Bu^ die exietynee of a 
iit *iwn, ue ai’o told bytaniAomiata, would be quitedneoawst^v 

' o2 
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•with all the rest of his structure, and more particularly witli all the 
arrangements both oi the hard and soft parts composing or contained 
in. tie pelvis. And what will bo more satisfactory to tlwjse whose 
knonlMge d6e8 not enable them* taagi^^ciatc this argument, all the 
jgt<y*ies on this subject are unauthcnticated. Those whb have spoken 
of the tivT€,dhien do so, 1 ^o^ from their own observation, but from the 
information of others; while they who pretend to have had ocniar 
testimony of tlie hict, mention it iA such a manner, and with such 
circumstances, as*^obviously to destroy their own credit; and they 
differ most widely from each other, even when speaking of the same 
pQi 5 »pI|^ Again, the most intelligent and accurate travellers, in 
d(*scribing the same people, either make no mention of the prodigy, or 
else characterise it as a pure llction, Blumenbach succeeded in 
tracing to its sous-ce the engraved representation of a man with a tail, 
and in proving that it was originally the figure of a monkey, trans¬ 
mitted from oi?e author to ahothcr, and humanised a little at each 
step. Mfti'Jini. in ^his versioh of Buffon, took a plate from the 
♦‘Arnmnitat^s’^of LinnoDus, who took it from Aldrovadus, who took it 
from Gesner, who took it from a German description of the Holy 
Land, in which it represents a quadrumanous monkey, which, with 
other exotic animals, was seen in the journey. This quadrumanous 
Simia had'been gradually transformed by those who successively 
copied the engravings into a human two-handed being. Thus, instead 
of finding the existeirce of aify race of men with tails authenticated by 
credible ilritnci^es, there is no example even of a single family dis¬ 
playing such an tmomaly.* 


SEdriON IX.—DISTINCTIVE VSLYSIQAt CMARACTBltS, 

The mordmifiutn tb^ examination of man^s q^hysiesd confornudlom 
the more complete is the etideqioe that he kt not the same species 
with any other living beio|;. The enumStation eff two medical 
Wiiters on this sut^edt may he given fo^iBustration* 

Man 'diffem/* says l>r« Cteles **from every other anima^p 
whatever the frnxily in whieh^he is clfsised and the colour of his 
skini— - ^ ^ ' 

' his vM lorflg; iafsney, late pubetJi^nd slow.^wtb. 

. postsssltig tlip power of smacn; cf^xununion wtdi 

, his frfPow-men by words. 

M ^ » 


« Lawretuoe's LS^tnresv P* 29S, 
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3. In smoothness of skixi; no natural weapons of oJfcnco or de¬ 
fence. 

4. In the general fconfomiation of the body ;* the constructici\ cf 

the thighs, and legs; the incurvation qf thq^ sacrupi and 
os coccygis. 

The erect posture r the adaptation of certain v'^'^s^lcs to ther^ 
suite ; the j^eculiar construction of tRe feet; the position of 
the eyes ; the possession o{[ two hands, beautifully and per* 
fectly constructed; and in ^e great strength of the thumb ia 
comparison with the monkey race, a 
C. Large proportion of the cerebriQ. cavity to the face, and the size 
and weight of the brain in relation to the nerves wliich "spifltg 
from it. 

7. In having teeth all of the same length, the inferior incisors 
bcuig approximated. 

8. No intermaxillary bone} shortness of the lower ,;aw. 

9. In the shape of the head; the eitpatiem of the forarncA mag-« 

num, and the articulation of the skull witJ>the spi’l^column, 
by the middle of its basis,* and the absence of the li]^Aentum 
nuchm. 

10. Great devdopxnent of the cerebral hemispheres, pnd the greater 
number of mental faculties, intellectual and moral.'’, 

** I recapitulate the characters of man," says Dr. Lawrence, **that 
the proofs of hie constituting a distinct apd separate speciei^ may be 
brought together in one view 

1. liSmoothness of the^kuy and want of natural ollenaive weapons, 

or means of defence. * 

2. Brect stwture; to wluch tlic conformation of tibic body in genClfSI; 
and that of the pelvis, lower lUnbs, and thefi muscles, par« 
licular, are accommodated. 

Incurvation of the sacrum and os coc<grg£s, an^ conseqtient 
direction of the 'Vagina and urethra forwards? ' 

4. Articulatfon of the head with the spiral column by the middle 
of its basis, and want of ligamcntum nudme. 

5. I'osaesslon of two handf)) ^nd very pertbot structtire of the hand, 

6. Oreat proportion of the cnmiiua (cerebral cavity) to *the face 

(receptacles of the senses, and vergohs of mA^cation). 

7k ^unrtnesa of||ie lower jaw, and prommenes ml jlts ineatat_t>or* 
tion. 

8. Want of the Sfetermaatillary bone. 

9. Teeth all of equal length, and approximated; inferior ' 

perpendicular. 
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10. Great development of the cerebral hemUpheros. 

11. Great mass of brain in proportion to tlic size of the nerves con.« 
^ nected with it.* 

12» Greater number and development of mental £acultiee;v whether 
{htclledtual or moral* 

13. Speech. 

14. Capt'hLllity of inhabUiAg all dimates and situations, and of living 
on all kinds of food*. 

15. Slow growth; long in^ncy; *late puberty. 

14. Menstruatiud; exerdfio of the sexual funations not condned to 
particular seasons.*’ « 

. be observed that these dbtaUed differences between man and 

all other animals are substantially identical. The force of their 
evidence will be fully ^prociat^d only by persons versed in com¬ 
parative anatomy. But the testimony of such persons may be 
accepted, just as the testimony of astronomer.^ is accepted by general 
Qud unscientidh readers. ^ 

There is^ie poii^ which strikes the most superficial rea<ler—-the 
erect aUiCime of man. But this attitude is not the result of any one 
part of*man’s conformation, and not possibly the result of accident; 
the entire skeleton, from«4he bones of the toe and heel to those 
of the head, is formed for it and for no other. It is not by cultiva¬ 
tion or by \lie elevating power of his mind that he walks erect on two 
feet| and uses his other two extremities as hands, but by the neces¬ 
sity of l\*s form. It is a fabt that no people, no tribe, not even an 
individujil in A healthy condition, has been’known to walk after the 
fashion of a quadruped. Even in tho tase' of those few individuals 
■■ "t f too , having been deserted in earliest childliood, have grown up as 
solitarybwandereraiin woods, and dignified with the title of 

** wild men,*'* nut one has been found who walked on *‘all fours,” 

Puma,” tile wild boy, of whom an account will be found in the 
following pagAs, as upright in his attitude, and as invariably 
biped as any other man; and the same rcpuurk holds good of all the 
other authentic examples, ^ of the gi)rl described by C<mdamino, ^ 
man found in the Pyrenes^ laud the^boy met with ne^v iCyeyrou, 
and brought to f atis soon after the Bbvcdutlon, 

The most manlike monkeiy-*|^hot|t some authors would fain advance 
iohuman dignity-rl^^Ai^J^^ a resemblance than a contrast to man 
in necessitates his being a ^ped. The orang- 

Ott^g, amf otb(6r Simim, are rtelthm bipeds noi^uadrupeds; they go 
her on all fours. They have ho feet, properly so caB^, 
are^ quadrumanous or fifhr-handed, msd live chiefiy in trees, fo)^ 
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which they arc admirably adapted by having prehensile members, 
inatrumeuts for grasping or holding, on botli upper and lower 
extremities. Henep Cuvier has called them “ climbers par exeeU 
lence** They can hang by one fore or hind leg, employing the re¬ 
maining members in gatherij^g or in other Thbir tails 

are likewise made serviceable for securing ilveir hold of tiic branches, 
among which they find their food, hardly neees’fvrj' to aalT 

that when we see monkeys walking erect, tlieir attitude is the result 
of instruction and discipline. THb delineations of the orang-outang 
and chimpanse, taken from the life, shovi^how unbatural and incon¬ 
venient the erect posture is to tlicm. And this is the result, not of 
imperfecteducation,but of physical arrangements la the minu(^;y^tts.« 
of their structure, which are incompatible with the erect attitude. 

** It is very clear,'’ says an able writer, alter a patient examination, 
of all the details of the comparative structure t>f man and Ihc 
monkey, that the erect stature is not inly a necessary result of tho 
human structure, but also that it is *pecuUat to man ; and that the 
differences in the form and arrangement of paijfs deri^ from this 
iiource only, are abundantly sufficient to distinguish mul»by a wide 
interval from all other animals.” 

If man alone stands erect, his outwaid franicw'ork is tlie sign of 
his inward superiority. The conformity the mateiial to the * 
mental cannot be the result of accident. The one was evidently 
fashioned for the other. His mental faculties place hiigj at w ide^ 
interval from all animals—^an interval which, it has bften*W'dl said, 
Dto animal hitherto ki^own to us can fill up. The iSan-liicc mojikej', 
the almost reasonable etd^hant, tire docile dog, the sagacious 
beaver, thejindustiious bee, cannot be compared to him. IrrlTu;’!®' 
olifchese instances is there any ^ogress eithet in the individual or 
the species. With the operations of animals, who ^ways perform 
the same work in the very fisme maimer, the exSeution of any 
individual being neither better nor worse than^thUt of any other'— 
in whom the individual,^ the end pf some months, is what ho will 
rmniutis through the spemes, after a thousand years, just 

who* it was in the tot yeaca^oontrast the results of human industry 
mad invention, and the bruits of that perfectibility which charae •* 
teriaes both the species and tho Udivldual. the intelligence of 
shan the animala have been subdued, tamect, ai^^duccd t^avery; 
by his labours ^flashes have beep tdrainodf rivers ^onfinea, their 
eataraets effaced, fornix cleared, and the earth dhltirated. By hi« 
refiection time has been eom^nted^ space measured, the cel^tia! ' 
motions rccogniaed im4 repr^eiited, tho heavens and,the c«r^ 
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rcmpafed. He has r.ot merely executed, but has executed with tin? 
utmost accuracy, the apparctitly impracticable tables assigned by 
the ^oet (and much betsidc), 

’* Go, wondrous creature I mount u Uere science guides; 
tVeigli air, meaj-ure earth, ahdValculate the tides,” 


euenoN X.—the rxiry op tub race* 

Bxeluding all ine\nbcrs o^ what is usually called the '* inferior cre¬ 
ation" from the species maitf the question remains, whether all the 
«xark*\gg^sually regarded as human do really constitute one species ? 
And a question on which^such m<p as Cutler, Buffon, Blumenbach, 
^Lawrence, and Prichard, s^ree, on purely zoological and physio¬ 
logical grounds, Inay well-nigh be regarded as settled. **Thc 
peculiar characteristicB of math appear to me," says Professor Blu- 
inenbach,^ “ so very strong, tliat I not only deem him a distinct 
species, bu«r|^lso pr^ him int^ a separate order by himself. Hi|| 
physical oam moral attributes place • him at a much greater dis¬ 
tance from all other orders of mammalia than those are from each 
other respectively. Order, ^imana / Getme, homo; Species, eingie, 
‘ with several varieties. erect stature; two hands, both 

approximated and of equal length; the inferior incisoi's perpen¬ 
dicular; prominent chill; rational; endowed with speech; unarmed; 
*‘defen(^lcssu" • • * 

But the 'further discussion of the unity of^the species, and other 
questions, must be jHistponed till wc haV^ taken n fuller survey of 
T^euttiany nations of mankind, with their historical alSlnities, their 
geographical relatioiCs, their physical characteristics, and thlfftr 
mental attribiftes. Buch a survey, in addition to its own interest, 
will lay the foiKidation, or furnish the data, for an ampler examina¬ 
tion of questionsSvlatch possess more than a scl^ntiSc importance. 

Heanwhile it may be femarke4 that tlm aupposttion more than 
^ one human species produces a greater di&culty thah it seems Ip 
removo—that is, to determine how myM^y species thm<e ore. One 
J^^each wtiter divides mankind into two species; another into 
eleven; a third describes no leiwdhan fifteen species; while a fourth 
adds to diis listsmmf^dus sub-genera; a fifth declares that there 
f yrsA noWnmoa e*tetri[’ otrgin*£(tf man, but an indefinite number of 
.aepaxate creat?ons,^rpm which the race* of man sprung—'* conclusive 
^ proof of the facility with whicl^, fantastic visionaries can overstep the 
Jggririers o^*!®**^** nature/* 
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BXSTORICAL AMD DESCRIPTIVE ACCQUOT? OE AU, 

NATIONS. 
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TUB NATIONS PF JEUROPE. 

The ISuropean nations are contiected intimately with the Asiatic, 
Dllie biUTicrs which would prevent Asiatics from migrating into 
£utox>o arc so easily surmount'd that almost all etlftiologiSts, what¬ 
ever may be their opinions on the unity ot the race, 
consider Europe as but a va^t colony^ of Asiatics. The two great 
classes into which Prichard has divided the European nations 
the Indo-European and the AUophylian. Tlie Indo-Eurojpoau in¬ 
cludes the Hindoos, I’ersuins, an^ other Asiatic nations, iMjsides 
those of Europe. The AUoj)hyliy,ti (the’term is derivl»d from two 
Greek words signifying other and trihe) in'*lud<?«i ^ those who do - 
not belong to the Indo-Euri5pean, and who are not nct^ifeaiily of the 
same race. 


1.—ITIE INDO-BUROrKAX NATIONS OF EtROVE. 

SECtlOM t.'—THE’LlTHrAVTA.N. 

* I 

Of all the EuTopean languages the Tjthuanian is that w^icn. most 
nearly approaches the f?anscrit, the great Indian tongue, whi cl^|tas 
gcnerollji^been regarded as the imrciit or type of the Indo-European 
lanfflAges. Along with the Tnthuanian '1‘c mi^t l!fke thb Old 
Prjipian and Lettish. The Litlmiuiian is stUl spoken by the 
peasantjfy of Lithuania, the Lettish by ibose Lettland and Kur- 
lasad, and the Oltf Prussian w*as used in East^S.nd \^est Prussia till 
the seventeenth centtiry, A fevi books written in Old Prussian are 
atili extant, aiyd give us some idea of the language. 

It has been maintained jby one writer that these tribes were a mix¬ 
ture of Germans, Slavonians, and Pinna. Olivers hold that theynre 
descended from the Germans and Slavonians Only, There are many 
weigliity con^derations, however, indue?j|^*iiiyi, to beli^jip that 
Prussian, l>eUish» and Lithuania^ |>eople form a dh^ihet group, 

Clittsical writers mention a tribe living on th^S coast of the Ealtjc 
to whom they give^the name oCtVenedi or Wends.*' It )m beer^ 
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Bliown to be very probable that these Wends were different from the 
(ioths, and vrcre the ancestors of the Prussians. And farther, the 
religior^ of the Prussiaha was in ihany respects (nngular. They 
worshipped, besides other gods, a triad consisting of Perkunc<#, who 
presided the*sky and thunder; PtArifapos, the god of fecundity, 
whom they represepted as a ^oung man crowned with a chaplet 
maSo of sprites of com; and Pikollos, who delighted in human 
misery, presided over death, and was figured as a grcy^bcarded old 
man of ghastly hue. Thiere was also among the Prussians an order 
of priests whose president w%s styled the Grin'c. This dignitary 
' not only mierfilnid in rcligioua mat|;er8, but also acted the part of 
Jlegialati^imtnd judge, Kings, nobles^ and common people, alike re¬ 
spected and, obeyed him ; ^o that h^ was aptly termed by the old 
chroniclers the pope of those nations who owned his authority. He 
lived in a sacred place called Bomowe, and by the mysterious 
seorecy of his solituy life inspifed his followers with profound awe. 
His .will w*s ma(h^ known to *the people through prints and 
priestesses appafit^dfot that purpose. 


SSCTION n.«lTKX! SLAVOXIAN<i. 

f 

Nearly allied' wj tlic Lithuanian group is the Slavonic, which, 
however,^ is ipuch moite widely scattered and possessed of greater 
political impoc^fice. The ancestors of this race w'ere the Scythians. 
This name was oftefi applied by the ancients to a}]i those nations that 
dWiCB in^ihe North-East of Europe and Nofth of Asia. But, when 
'^ITBbtty used, it designated a particular tribe of the Seolotva people 
who came fiwm beyond the Caspian, and, driving out the Cimmerii, 
settled down to tile west of the Bon. The Scythians arc described as 
ha'tring scanty half, swollen bellies, and bloated bodies. They drank 
the milk of marks, brad in waggons or iu huta Ubade of skin, and 
were fond of riding on horseback., They were very laay, and ea- 
»treme]y filthy in their habits. They wemshipped the god of war 
litfider the figure of a scimitar i and in tnapir physical Ibatunw, amhw 
iEei§ habits, resembled the Mongols* Hence it has been infmed that 
the Scythians belonged 4o that raCT'; but xesemblanues in external 
Ihym a few customa^ .foot sufficient proof of identity of origia* 
ScytbU nations m tHj fiffh aentury before Cuiust were divided 
1^0 thrae bran<c!ies>A.the AgricuU^al, die ’Wandering, and the 
^yal $eyddans. The last were i^ler and more independent than 

of the tribes that surtOondiM the S^thians were 
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also of the same stock. The tiiost remarkable of these were the 
33udmi and Sflfromatflp. The’Jiudini wer<? a wandering tri^e, and 
notice^ as liaving red hair and blue eyes. Of the Saiiromatoc an 
ancientY^riter has remaikwl that it was the Scythian^ l 4 n|;uiige that 
they »puk?\ though they spoke it incorrectly fr^m time immemorial. 
Their virgins used to ride on horscba^^mid in this waj?€ght agJi-iist 
the enemy. This fact is regarded hy some as an explanation of the 
celebrated story of the Amaxdns. ^ 

Prom the fifth century to the first ^fore the Christian era we hoar 
nothing of the Scythians. But^t is evident that during this interval 
great changes had taken place, ior wo find the’ various differ-^, 

ently situated. The nations of Thrac^ had advanced beyond the 
Danube, and the Scoloti had been conquered by the Sarmatu', whose 
name was applied to the whole region. The chhracter given to the 
Sarmatm is similar to that of the Scythians* They were very fond of 
riding on horseback, and always brought fnto the field a numeious 
band of licet horsemen. They Uvecl in waggqns, pnOVere prone to 
laziness and filthiness, • * * * 


We hear of the Slavonians for the first time in the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian, in the sixth century of the Christian era. Long before this, 
howev er, they w'ere called Wends, a name which ^wo have seen 
originally designated the Lithuanian group, but* which was 


gradually extended to the nations who lived on the soi|th-eg&t co^t 
of the Baltic, inland to the Don. * The Oermans* afall call these 
nations Wends. THe Slavonians were then divid^ into two tribes, 
the Antm and the klclailbSii. These are thus described by a writer 
of the six A centuryThese nations—the Sclavenl and the 
are not ruled by one chief, bnt lire as of old, tftider a popifiar govern- 
xnent; aud, therefore, their proceedings, both iif prosperity and 


adversity, are referred to public consultations. AI? common afiairs, 
muFoarous friDeSa xTx^ aweif in^miseraoTe c^uiSy erectea at con* 


Siderable distances *from each otlter, and not unfirequently change 


the placea of their abod% When they go to war, most of them 
march against their enemies with little bucklers and dlbrts in their 


hinds, and without breastplates^ Some of have not even a 


QOat or a cdoak, and wear no covering but about their thighs; 

and in tltw state come to battle with their*®l^warieB# Both tribes'^ 
have the same language^ wliich^ extremely barbarous. Kor do 
thay differ in any respect firom each other in person; they are all of 
remarkably gqpd statthe and powetlfiil. Their complexly and h^r 
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are neither wlnte nor yellow, nor entirely inclined to black, but all 
of them are somewhat I’ed-haired. 'they aho live,^ like tho Mas- 
sagetm, in^a har«3y manner, neglectful of comfort, and, like<9them, 
arc always eoTorod with a squalid fiUbiiipiSii They arc by^no means 
eruiiror mab'^iotjs, >ut reseml^o the Huns in "their simple habits. 
In ancient times one name Vas given both to the Antte and the 
Sclaveni/' ‘ ^ 

Their religion was marked, in sortie measure, by the intellectuality 
which was characteristic of the#the Indo-European tribes. Notwith¬ 
standing their polythi^m, they yet ^rcMrshipped one Supreme Being, 
•wffom regarded as ruler and lord of all the others. The ** wide 
welkin " was the only templQ fit for hjm, since tho Slavonians deemed 
that men could hold no communication with him, hut they offered up 
their supplications ^0 the inferior deities, to each of whom they 
believed particular .duties were assigned. They recognised, also, the 
principles (ff good and evil, undc^ the deifications of the White-god 
and the Blackjj/^^ « 

The Sla\bmans of the present day maj be divided into two classes, 
the eastern 'and the western. The Gastern would correspond to tlio 
4ut£e, and the western to the ^laveni. 

The eastern .stem includes the Windes, the Croats, the Servians, 
and the llusslans. The Windes were the first of the Bkvonians who 
became f cqu^inted with letters. Theix hatred to the Croats is very 
bitter. 

Those who speak the Servian language asnoui\t to about five mil- 
Upns, distributed through various provin5^ of the Austrian and 
Turkisli dominions. The dialect is very sdmilar to the BA]uSsian -—80 
similar, iiidled, ^that tHfe same Bible%a8 used for a long time by both 
Servians and Kussians. It is sometimes called the ecdemastical dialect 
of Buasia. The 1^ervianS| and likewise the Croats, tiave their hair 
and eyes black* afe of a dark oompleaLion. ** 

The Russians were originally Se^mdinatiaiisf wbo, imder Burik, in 
A.rt. 662, subdued some Slavonian and TsehAdiah tribes. ^0 
langfuage of tlie conquerors yielded to tly.» Slavonian, and their com- 
paratively small number was stmn lost sight of among the hordes ol 
the Vanquished. ThI name only has remained. About the end of 
tentl^Htury gpj|ri?S6ity was Introduced ihto Russia by mem- 
^rs of the Of^k uEur^h, ahdrihe 0reeh has ever since been the 
established ohuveh M the country. Many of the Russian peasantry, 
Imperially in the uorrii, have lig]|^t brewn or red.liair, and fair com- 
l^gisirtnsi aiut that too where the race is pure. ** 
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The weatem stem of the Slavonians is composed of the Bohemians, 
the Poles, the Slovaks, and the Sorahians. ^ It was the ]iomaa 
Catholk Chareh th<at introduced Christianity into these nations, 

which signifies the “ home of the Boii/J 4 Celtic nation, 
came imxo Uie possession of the Blavonltuis in thc^ixtli centuiry. 
appellation which the Bohemians recelyo from the otiier^^laTOuians is 
Tschechi, or “ the foremost,” referring to theit local position. They 
had a fiourishing literature a' little after the^Beformation, but the 
country was so prostrated by the Thirty Years' War that it lost en¬ 
tirely its literary spirit, which, |i(jwever, has begun to revive. The 
Bohemians are a grave people, and far from being of a poetie^.Hunil5fK; 
mind. ITm other Slavonians complain o£ them that they are destitute 
of enthusiasm. They are less (disputatious than the others, but have 
amongst them many very learned men. 

About ten millions speak the Poli^ language, ,of which there are 
twci dialects. The name Pole is derived from a tribe of tlw Lechs, or 
“Pree-men,” by whom the country on the W**.rta tpidtifre Vistula was 
occupied in the seventh century. It did not prevail tiH the tenth 
oentuiy. The complexions of the Poles vary much. * Tliey are 
generally rather dark and well made. ' 

ITio* Slovaks dwell in the north*west of Hungary, "ipiey live in the 
mountainous parts, having been compelled by the more cncigetio 
Magyars to flee there for refuge. They are stud to be pf thfj middle 
siiMj, strongly formed, and with flaxen hair aud a fair’bomplexlon. 

Many Slavonimi tfibes passed the Vistula and occupied the coast of 
the Baltic, even to t£.e Hbc. There they remained for a long time in 
a very fle^mh^9E^$ oonditfon, but they continued in their barbardufi 
heathenism, resisting all the attw.pts of Christians to cunvert them. 
The active Oeraane, however, began to make infoads into their 
territories omd build villages, until at length the fUerman language 
and people gamedathe miperionty. Their langnftge *has now com* 
pletely disappeared, ejeoept in Inijpatia, whOre the Slavonians that 
speak it bear the ntfme CKfSombians. 

There has been a great#^ovement within these fewyears amongst 
the Slavonian nations, and it is abundantly manifest tflat they w^l 
auoti act a more prominent part i% the history the world than they 
have liitherto done. Bussia, with its idea of Faublavism,^ 

fxr a^ kingdam emkraeiihg all the Sk’vdniaiil'^m^, i^ vea'Sy to grasp* 
powers and has unuay ieMlvantafe^Qn its side calculated to help it in 
extending its Sxrfluenee* The Utavonians, who arc now under th^.« 
Austrian Goventmentf oro begimii^ to feel their own* important 
* and to have an eimacst for liberty. Men 0 # loarnluig and 
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industry, and poets of no mean genius, have excited all their powers 
to rouse the people from their barbarous state of { gnorance, and to 
fire them with a lofty idea of nationality. Those Slavonians, like¬ 
wise, W'hff are urtder the Turkish power, are aw'ukcning to a cjfjuscious- 
uess of their real state, though not so quickly as their *kmi.meii in 
A«!itris, ^;hc* press ia^ strictly watched. But Ser\ ia has dune 
noble deeds already, and a nqble example has not been without its 
effect on the other tribes of tliis t^co. 

The Slavonians ha*ve xaore^good qualities than they generally get 
credit for. All allow that tlie Poloo arc a brave nationbut it is not 
*tf> well^^nown that many of the odier Slavonian tribes have shown 
* equal courage. They are also a very determined, race. “ No other 
but God could bend our ^ree .spirits,*' runs one of their popular 
choruses—•“ and who knows whether God himself would not weary 
of the enterprise ?" * 

The Sbij'onian '‘language clea'rly belongs to the Indo-European 
class. It rc^mbles the Sanserft in many points. Some scholars, 
from a partial study of the subject, have maintained that ‘the Latin 
was a dialect of it, others that the Greek W'as most nearly related to 
it, and others that it was a diUect of the German or of the C^eltic-— 
which is only a proof of the connexion that subsists between all tlve 
Indo-Europoifn languages. 


tECTIOV Ill.—- TUB GBttWXKlC BtACE. 

,M«NMoving w'cstward from the Slavonians, wc come to thejgreat race 
of the Geii^ians, which includes, also, the Swedes, According to a 
tradition recorded in their songs, the Germanic tribes claimed as 
their founders the earth-born god Tuisco, and his son Maiinus. Tlds 
Mannus had three* sqps, *irom whmn were descended the tngeevonee, 
tlie Hermiones, and the Xstseyones, Kow, lyhatover be meant by 
the tradition with regard to the orij^n of the racev It is almost certain 
that there were three distinct gremps ^ the Germans, in some 
rejects differing from each other, wb^ bore the names hgvd 
&]ationed. To thea^ ^bas to be ij^ded a iburth, tbe Hilleviones or 
Scandinavian Germaneu^On examiiuiig tbe German dtaleets it is 
4iil^nd tbffl^'th|re areilmnic'lasses^f them morb^ out tribes that very 
nearly c(irrosp&nd •to these fotu*^ ancient groups—the Old High 
tGmmati, tbe X^w German, the Gothic, end tbe Kerse or Scandina¬ 
vian, ^delung, a celebrated ihiilologist, thmks that there is so 
ndftked £ dTffcgenoe betw'een the HighsGeiTiian and the Low, that it ‘ 
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con be accounted^ fqr only on the suppositioA that those who ‘ipeak 
them had been sc;i^rated from each other before their migration from 
the !Ea*ti®L ^ ^ 

Bnrinff^b^j first century of tho Chrieti.&n em, l^e C|(( 3 ra^n natl^> 
tu>naiiJte«of a vast uumba: of tribea, whdisesiiames it would bo tedious 
to mention. These tribes differed somejyhat from each other, owing 
in part to tho features of the jegioua which they ocCttpied. One 
tribe dwelt on the coast of the G-erman Ocean, and, ever liable to 
inundations, lived in wretched hu^, subsisting on the fishes Wltich 
were left behind by tlm eea,'or t^hich tliey caught with a pL.^0liar'' 
kind of net. Another tribe was situated on a large extent of srandy, 
and barren heath, and w^as distifi^ulshed*for its fearless bravery. 
And otlier tribes lived near the immense Hercytflan forest, which 
stretched over nearly tho whole breadth of Germany, 

Tacitus, who lived during the first century,* has left an acrount of 
the customs of the Geimans. He iiiiforms us t]?at ^ey'Tiad fierce 
blue eyes, i;ed hair, and gigantic bodies, and though ablo<*to bear 
hunger and cold, they could not endure thirst or heat. Thcfr cattle, 
which were very numerous^ were small,aand they had scarcely any 
gold or silver. Iron also appears to have been scarce. They seldom 
used swords, but spears, with short ii’on points, \vhi<*h they employed 
either when fighting at a distance or in close combat. Thev bra^di^d 
the man with ignominy who dared to fiee^ and it frequentlyliappened 
that those who had escaped from defeats hanged UicTlIselves, 'Xlieir 
principal strength lay in th^- infantry, who were remarkably swift 
runners. Their leaders were chosen on account of their valour, and 
were not efitstosted witlx unlimited p^wer, for prioats alone cosald lash 
or bind. Their army was drawn up in the form of wedge, the 
different bands being composed of all the connexions the same 
family. 

They had various methods of divination. Sometimes they cut a 
branch of a fruit-bearing trio into smalfpieoes, and, putting a peculiar 
mark tm ench of them, spread them by chance over a white garment. 
Ihen either the priest of the iSmte, or the head of tiro faMly, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, took up thr^ lots, oho,aiter another, and 
au^eed from Ihe marks lyhick they had witi^ixcgard to friturity. 

they would observe cries and«£li j^^^irds. «nd they 
even watched the hei|^n]^ of white hesfSs, which wme nourished at 
the public for fhiS; purpo*^. 

With regcrd to thcfr legii^tive assemblies, we arc told that 
ol minor importance were b^ught^before the princes andeiUsewsse^ 
;by them, but that whj^n a greaftmessure was to be^ passed, thhw^lu 

TOi., i« n 
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of the people deliberated on it—npt, however, until it had been 
examfned by the priiicei>. *l'hey geneially came into the council in 
armour. *Sileuoe was commanded.by the pnest, who had power to 
make any 'orre •obey. Then one ot^tlfb kings or piinccj^ made a 
speech; aibd i4 ll« assembly^wero dispUased, they expresUBid their 
^approbation by shouting^; but if pleased, they shook their speais. 

There existed among them what was called a compamonslup, 
analogous, in somegrospects, to the chinslup of the Celts. Every 
prince had a number of choron young nien, who were styled com- 
,*Oinrfon 8 . These fought for him, ^nd vied with each other in pejv 
forming feats of valour that their prince might become more 
ilhistrlbus. The princes ajippoitc^ their companions, and whenever 
there was peace jjt home, and, conserjuently, a difficulty of main¬ 
taining so many strong young men, they led them to tlie assistance oi 
otlier tribes then engaged in war, when tliey could easily live by 
pYundering |hc enemy. , 

When the OesrrnaHrs were not at war, they either demoted them¬ 
selves to hunting, or gave themselvei:. to feasting and sleep, leaving 
the entire care of their houses to the women. 

• There were very few towns in Germany, and none at all in the 
most remote Uistiicts. They had, however, villages composed of 
dwellings which were sepaiatc from each other, and eath of which 

* was surrouidcd by a large patch of ground which the occupier had 
appropriaWd 19 ^ himself. They also dug dens below the ground, 
where they stored up their com, and to wliieh ilicy sometimes 

- betook themseh cs in winter. 

The only garment they had was a cloak covering the |houlders and 
back, and ligd witfi a clasp, or tiiorn. They often spent whole days 
before the iir^ altogether naked. The richer of them had a tight scut 
of dress, w)iich|,was close as to exhibit every limb of the body. 
They also wore the skins of wild beasts. The dress of the women 
was nearly the same, but the niaterial was diffbreut, and their arms 
w'ere bare. ’ 

Whenpyer they rose they bathed, j;oneroUy in warm water, and 
then took fheir fi^od. After this they went to their fehsts or to l^ii 
business. They w 6 uld often .jonUntm drinking whole days, and 
great strifes wouiyi^fil^e, which now and then terminated in murder. 
Yet it wall tphen thus mtbxkated that they talked of reconcUfetion 
with their eneinios and of otSer impertant matters, believing that 
they would then be more Ij^ely to tell title truth than at any other 

’ tinfe. 4 fhe day after their debauch they ISldiberated on the subject^ 
had been the topic of their thlh the day before, and they gave 
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their verdict on the strength of the revelations which had then been 
made. 

Their food was simple—fruit, fresh venison and curds; and fheir 
drink wa ^beor. 

There searcely a class* ol* slaves amongst tfteni. Ji\cry olie 
ninnaged^hc atfairs of l»is own house, to that tlnfre v?as use o? 
slaves. Tliero was a class, however, of men whose masters 
flf manded from them a cerlain q^aiititybf Com. 

One of the most remarkable features of the #ennamc character 
was the respect which was paid woftien. It was for thorn that 
they fought; they were the witnesjies of their achievements; to tliem • 
they brought their trophies. And sometimes whch the Oermaus 
were giving way to the enemy,*fTesh ctfurage was breathed into 
them by the urgent appeals of the women not to l^t them fall into 
captivity. • 

The women were lato in marrying, .and were rentSurkably^ chaste. 
Polygamy was very unusual, unless tin the case of a faw princes. 
It was the men that gave dowries to the womed. The wivgs, botli 
of rich and poor, nursed their own children, and set in order all the 
affairs of their household. ^ 

Iiittle is told us with regard to the religion of the Germans. They 
worshipped Mercury and Mais, according to Tacitus ; aifd we know 
it to be very probable that Mercury was Woden, and Mars Thor. 
They offered up human sacrifices to Mercury ; ^nd a i9ai1(^was*Hlaia 
by the Bemrioncs, one of the most illustiiuus tribes, aisthe Celebration 
of par ticular rites. Tlioy regarded it as inconsistent with the dignity 
of the gods to shut them up within walls, or to represent them in 
human fon% and they worshipped that strange silence wbjeh acts 
BO forcibly on the mind amid boundless forests. * 

About the second century groat movements began Jto take place 
among tlie German tribes. What wore th©»causefi of #this occur¬ 
rence it is now impossible to say, but its effects occupy a great part 
of the history of the fobrth and fifth centuries. Various tribes 
poured down on the Homan Empire, and soon gained the mastery in 
almost all the southern countfies of Europe. 

The most illustrious of the tribes which thus gipread themselves 
'were the Goths, who, in the third Century before Cii&ist, were on 
the coast of the Baltic, not far firom th^ Some of them 

seftted in Moesia, about A.n. 3fi0, aii^ ^^ere merwa|ds Olmverted by 
XJlphUas, part of whose translation of the Bible into Messo-Gothic is 
Still extant. 

A question has been raised as to whether all the Goth| t&at once 
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occupied ScandiuaTia came in the same migration, from the East. 
Somf learned men have luaintained that a second migration took 
place long after the first, of the Asi^ under Odin, from Asgard. They 
say tha^ 'Qdip ^id not conquer the Gbths settled in Scandrlavia, but 
^ religic^s chains and a powerful iniluence introduc«^ a new 
worship fjid became ruler# This theory, however, docs not seem to 
be tenable, for though there may be a few resemblances between 
the Eddttie and Buddhist mytlvoldlgy, these are not sufMcient to 
warrant such an inference atj^is made in the face of the many remark¬ 
able diflcrences which subsist between them. The Eddaic mythology 
* is essentially the mythology of a northern nation accustomed to the 
sight of tremendous precipices and a wild country, and awed by the 
desolation of storms and the roaring of a boisterous ocean. 

A still Strang#!’ theory has been put forth with regard to these 
Croths. They aic supposed by some to have been strangers to 
Europe before the greht southern movements, and to have come at 
that period from G^^at Tartary, The basis of this theojy is a state¬ 
ment by M. Abel Bemusat, that Chinese historians represent various 
tribes of* Great Tartary as distinguished for their red hair and their 
blue eyes. It appeared to bj favoured by some of the names of these 
Turkish tribes, such as Yueti, Khouti, Sai, who were supposed to be 
the Getasi, the Gothi, and the Sacse. No other pioof is adduced; 
no r^seml^ance in customs or in language is mentioned. 

The reedei is faimliar with the names of many of the Germanic 
tribes—the Va’udals, the Langobards or Lombards, tlio Suevi, the 
AUemanni, the Saxons, the Franks, an^ th(> Frisians. Almost the 
only one of these northern nations whose possession of a foreign 
land aflSr.cted its mkabitants werq the Saxons. They dwelt originally 
on the banki' of the Elbe, and were expert fishermen and pirates. 
So troublesQifxe did they become to the Bomans by their piracies that 
an expedition Wac sebt out against them, aqd many of the Saxons 
were exhibited in the Amphitheatre, where they had to fight with 
wild beasts for the amusement of the Komans. Twenty-nine of the 
pirates preferred death by tlioir own l^ds to such treatment. We 
know but little of tlic condition of thefSaxons while they remained in 
Germany; but rteprds as to ^eir political condition, after their 
arrival in England^^, ve come dowm to us. There was a general 
council {unongstTliee* nglo-^ajXons bearing the name of Wittenage- 
tnot, in whVeh lishops and abbots took part. Rome have regarded 
this aascmbly as the precursor of Parliament, and they have regarded 
theiei/e^, or wise men, who pfincipally composed it, as representatives ^ 
df the people. The Saxons werti dmded into three ranks—the 
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nobles, the free, and the slaves. The name given to tlio nobles was 
thanes. The fTee|aen could attain to the ranle of thanes. By o^e of * 
the laws of Athelstan, a merchant who hod made, three long sea 
voyages lus oira expense J>e$ame a thano. Even*thc'fx?eincn of 
tUo lowe^oftk, who were called ceorlcs, and who cultivated the land 
of the thanes, might attain to a place 'arpongst die nobiiity. The 
slaves were called villains, and, as wast|ie case amongst the Germans, 
were not deprived of the protection of the law. 

One' of the great branches of the Gerij^anic racS was the Scandina¬ 
vian or the Northmen. The Norse, as their language is called, 
dilfers so much from the other threh dialects of Germany, that we are • 
led to infer that the Northmen separated from the continental groups 
at an early period. So remarkable, indt^d, is the difference, tliat 
some have inferred from it that the Scandinavians separated from the 
Germans before their migration from the East. 

Tlw original inhabitants of Scandinavia were,* doubtless, tl^e 
lotnns, one of the Allophylian groujis. Theso^werc driven out by 
the active tribes of the Germany, and were compelled to tak^ refuge 
in the mountains, or in the northern regions. The country was culti¬ 
vated by the new-comers; yet very barbarous tribes, living like wild 
beasts, were here and there spread over it. The n.ame which the 
ancients designated the place was in all probability Thule, which 
was said to bo an island. The country became the seat of many 
tribe.®, that afterwards poured down in vast lumbera ou the fine 
regions of Southern Europe ; and even the Danes afe said to have 
come from it, though it*ia mtigiifest that the islands Zealand, Monen, 
I^aland, and Falstcr, were the original abodes of that nation. 

The religion of the Scandinavian^ appears to !»ave been nqprly the 
same as that of Gormmiy. They worshipped Thor, the'lfod of thun¬ 
der, and Oden, or Woden, into whose hells the brave ieparted were 
believed to go; and th^sy had many gods and ddhioi)^. vThey were also 
believers in one Supreme Being, of whom the later Edda, which seems 
to owe much to Christianity, thus spdaks;—<‘The Author of every¬ 
thing that existeth ; the Eternal, the Ancient, the Living and Awfrd 
Being; the Searcher into cotibealed things; the Being who never 
changeth, who liveth and govemeth faring the i^es, directing every¬ 
thing which is high end everything which is He lives for ever. 
He made heaven and the earth and the^air*; fife made maiv and gave 
him a spirit which shallidive even aft»r the body shall vanished. 
Then the just and the well-doserving shall dwell with him in a place 
called Gimle; but bad mfn shall go tcflTela." ^ 

* Xo this Supremo Being the ISdda generally gives name of , 
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Odin. He is the principal god. Next to him is his -wife Friga, who 
wasibonsidered as the goddess of love and pleasure. All the other 
divinities wer9 sprung from these. Tlie god of hea 
the Bddai united himself with the *gdtldfias of the 
fheir con^nction^sprang all^tlic other gods. 

Yolballa, or the of Odin, was the place to which the bravo 
went after death. It wtwi tilled wit)^ the favourites of Odin, who all 
died a violent death i gnd the men who aJloived himself in this world 
to be cut off by diseaie waslioomgd to a state of punishment in the 
next. ** The way in y>'hujh the departed heroes pass their time in 
Valhalla/' says 'Tytler, ^‘is described in several places of the Bdda. 
They have every day the pleasure «of arming themselves, marshalling 
themselves in military order, engaging in battle, and being all cut to 
pieces; but when the state/l hour of repast arrives, their bodies are 
reunited, and they return on# horseback safe to the hall of banquet, 
where they feed heartily on tht' flesh of a boar, and drink beer out of 
the ^k^lls of 1!!iieir*eutimics till they arc in a state of intoxication. 
Odin sits by himself at a particular Cable. The heroes are served by 
the beautiful virgins, ValUjie, who officiate as their cupbearers; but 
the pleasures of love d • not enter at all into the joys of this extra¬ 
ordinary pUradise." The Scandinavians were stern fatalists, believing 
everything to be produced by the interposition of a god. 

Tfie plj^ysveal features of the Germans have undergone a remarkable 
change. 'Very, many of them arc ®f a dark complexion and have 
black eyes. This is doubtless owing to thp different aspect which 
the country now presents, and to the consequent climatic difference. 
Once i|^ was almost^ entirely ano large forest, of which ;there are now 
however, but a lew relics. The* Scandinavians, at least very many 
of them, sUlji retain the fair complexion and Idue eyes which charac- 
terised their ancestm's. 


ven, ai^ording to 
earjh^^and from 


SyCTIOlf _TUB CBLTIC lUC*. 

Before the O^eiaon race gmned that superiority which renders 
th^m so Illustrious hvthe histofy the first eenturi^ of the Qhiis- 
tian ora,^ the a wide duminion in the west of IJurope. 

This f^l, ktesyed by historfaqp, is oonfiriansfi by the discovery that 
tribes of the Celts wore to be mot widi in Germany, Jtaly, Spain, 
even Asia Minor. The 43ireeks had jeceived intelligence of the 
southern Roasts of Gaul before tjey had heard of the Celts them*’ 
sfelves. The Ligurians then dccupierl the region. With them were 
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mixed tlie Iberians—ono of the Allophylian tribes. When the inha¬ 
bitants ot Fhoctia, a town in 'Asia Minor,.were compelled to quit 
their city, they planted a colony in Marseilles. It was then th&t the 
Greeks found out that there^w^is a nation behind the Lign*«ans who 
had rei^hod a low degree of civUixation. ‘ These wer^ the Celts, who 
wore even then known as possessing Jdardic foetly, Cultivating 
music, attending public assemblies,^ and practiBing hospitality. 
These Celts, situated near the ^Mediterranean, are supposed to be the 
original tribe from which sprung almost all the hther Celtic nations. 
Other tribes of the Celts were orcma^able in early ages for the 
degr ee of civUixation at which th^y had arrived, such as the Yonet^ 
who acquired a great name ns shipbuilders. 

Por a long time the Greek geographefs Irad very crude notions of 
Gaul. It was Caesar who hrst made proper inquiries into the tribes 
that occupied the country. Ke informs us that all Gaul could be 
divided into three parts—Aquitaniaf Gallia^ and the country of the 
JiclgU!. It has been questioned Whether the Belgte, were Celtic 
tribes. They hold the region^extending from fho i^ine to ^he Rhine, 
and were remarkable for their bravery, and at the same time fond of 
claiming a German origin. But it is gianlfest that only a few of the 
Bclgic tribes were German, and that the general masses of the Belgas 
used a language intelligible to the other Cielts,' and had also to a 
great extent the same customs and religion. 

There were many Celtic tribes beyond tl^e boun^Ce® ^ Gauk, 
The most illustrious of them were the JSoti, whg wandered about 
from the source of the Hs^iube to the centre of Germany, Tliey do 
not appear to have migrated from Gaul, but to have had their original 
settlemerils on the banks of tli|je Danube. Jiioiohemum^ Bohemia^ 
and Boioaria, Bavaria, are districts to which they have given their 
names. « 

From their seats jin the Alps the Celts, a>an carjy stage of Home's 
history, poured down on Cisalpine Gaul, and spread themselves over 
the tine country on j,he* banks of the Po. fciomo went even to Umbria, 
from which, however, they were finally exterminated by the Homans. 
Two migrations were said^s) have ^en place of these j^lpine Celts; 
one of these, under Brennus, forms a marke(^era in the history df 
The Gauls, in their devaftating excursions, had advanced as * 
far as Clusium, a city of Etruria, to they laid siege. The 

Closinians applied to Bomo tor ^protection, and yie BoSnans accord- 
in^y haughtily demanded of the Gauls what right they had in^ 
Btruria. The Gauls gepUed that their right lay in their arms, afid 
• that all things belonged to tl^p brave. An occurrencetcAik place in 
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oi.e of the Bailies, 'which led the Gauls to march directly to Homo. 
It was contrary to the law of nations^ for ambassadc^a to fight. This, 
however, the* llotuan daibassadors did, and one of* them, Q. Fabiua, 
was found in the act stripping an opponent whom he had killed. 
The Gaifis demanded reparation from^tlAt llomans, but being refused, 
¥■ they raised the^siege of Clusium, and hurried against Rome.NThe Ho¬ 
mans met* them at the river Xllia, but received a terrible defeat, one 
tliat was never afterwards fosgotteu. Many of the Homans fied to 
Vcii, many wer^ slai^, and a few brefught back the tidings to Rome. 
The citizens were in consternation. They did not know what to do. 
At last they resolved to betake t|Lemselves to the Capitol, a large 
^juilding on the top of the Tarpeian Rock, and leave their houses to 
the Gauls, Many of the older men, however, wished to devote them- 
sel\c8 for the sake of their country, and taking their station in the 
Forum, with theif rods in their hands, awaited the arrival of the 
Gauls. But the Qauls, findiifg the gates wide open, suspected some 
tripk. At Icngdi tliey’entered. The reverend appearance of the 
aged RomanVj struck |iwc into the minds of the barbarians, and they 
■were on the point of worshipping them. One of them, however, had 
the boldness to stroke the beard of Papirius, who, resenting the 
insult, struck the Qaul with his ivory rod. Hiis became the signal 
'for a general massacre, and the whole of the aged Romans were slain 
without mercy. The houses of the Romans were burned, or became 
a mass of ruins. The Capitol, however, was impregnable. At one 
Ume tlie Gauls had reached the parapet during the night. The 
whole of the Ronlans were asleep. But, fortunately, the cackling of 
some geese, sacred U> Juno, awakened BTanllus, w'ho rushed forth 
*and overthrew the foremost Gaul just as he readied the j;op of the 
wall. “ Famine now »’jegan to liaaass the Romans. At last they 
stipulated wjtH' the Gauls for their delivery, ou the payment of a 
quantity of goW. Oamillus, however, arrived in time to save the 
city, and with aft fvmf defeated the Gauls. This is the logendio 
account of the taking of Rome by the Gauls«,as given by Livy, and 
t^here cannot be a doubt that the main facts of the narration are true, 
•iha Gauls of Brennus were exterminated t^n the battle with CamiUus^ 
^ ^ are to4}elieve the Roman lliatoriani and so completely that not 
spiyen a messenger remained to anncionoe to tlie other Gauls the fisto 
,i;pf Jbia companions. 

r Britain also was ooloii»%:ed 1^ the Celts. This statement is not 
de^vid fifom hSitorbal evidence; tfdt most of the ancient writers weril 
^Agreed tbat the Britains came from Qaul. They themselves, like 
most other nations, fancied thdt they were Sprung from the soil. 
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Those ill tlie south of England camn from the land of the Belgee, and 
were, in the timaof 0a}8ar, more civilized than the Britons of the 
interior. The tribes, however, in'Cornwall anil Dorsetshire are sup¬ 
posed to been Celts Proper,. That the^whole^of the^British 
tubes were Celtic, whether frdmiCaul or from the land of the Belgee. 
is in furre®!' from the names of towns that ^ave been ]]pcozded,r Tacitus 
iiiuigiacd that the brownish faces and cuSrly hair of the SUures, a 
brave nation in Wales, marked them out as Iberians; but Tacitus, no 
doubt, was wrong in his supposition, his mistake ^krising from a false 
nutiou wliich he had with regard to the relative positions of Spain and 
Britain. \ 

Thai the modern Welsh arc the descendants of the ancient * 
Britons, and that the Welsh lan^age rep|e8ents that of the ancient 
British Celts, there seems no good reason for denying. The national 
appellation of the Welsh was Cymry, a name similar to the Cimbri, 
and not uncommon among Celtic trib'^s. The Celtic dialects are 
distinguishable into two classes-—the ^elsh 'mth the Armorican and 
I'oriiish constituting one, and the Gaelic, whichjsomp have regarded 
ns the ancient language of th« British, witli the Irish and Manx, 
i-onstituting the other. 

The origin of the Irish is unoertainf The ancient writers knew ^ 
little more of Ireland than that it was a very barbarous country, ana 
that the inhabitants were said to be cannibals. The name that was 
given to it was lerne, but afterwards, in the third and fourt]|}. centuries ; 
of the Christian era, the Irish were called Scot!.* ManyTriSh legends 
liave been collected frohi their poets living between* the fourth and 
tenth centuries, but so fabiBhus are they that they cannot in the least 
be depended on. They are filled with anachronisms, and contain 
the most curious jumble of naxnesf garbled froid sacred and*profane 
history, or of names simply allegorical. The first legend reaches 
beyond the Flood. Another describes the Flood, and {Iboplcs Ireland 
with three men and fifty-three women, who, not AtiAinif adntittaneo 
into the Ark, at the instigation of the Devil built a ship, which floated 
on until it reached Bantry Bay. Perhaps the most celebrated of 
these legends is that which jittributes a Milesian origin to the Irish. 
Scota, as the story goes, the '^aught^ of Pharaoh, and fhe wife of 
> MoSeSi brought forth a son who was^iamed GaodUhl. T*he Gaoidhil,^ 
or Gael, the people of Gaodhul, went to Scythl^ ^.whence they marched 
to Spain, under Mileadh, or Milesius^ FrsK Spain the 3 » drove out 
the Goths, but being overtaken by if fiimine they sent Ith (Corn) to 
Ireland with a number of men, who were able to speak in Gaelic 
I with those who had prevfouely colonized the island. 
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It is probable that the Iiish came from England, and were the 
original inhabitants (jf England, bnt had been J'ompelled to cross 
by a new migration from Gaul. This is far from certain, however; 
and th«re- is this objection to the supposition, that the languages of 
the Welsh and Irish differ so muclT as almost to warrant the con¬ 
clusion l&at ^thejr had beci; separate from each other b^re their 
migration from the East. 

The inhabitants of Scotlahd W(^e also Celts. The tribe of the 
Caledonians, whoso original seat was in Inverness-shire, became so 
conspicuous ftw their braver^ as fo be remeniberod above all others; 
but they were originally but a single tribe. They are described by 
an ancient historian thus:—“The Majutce dwell near the very wall 
which divides the island in two#parts; the Caledonians are next to 
them. Both na|ion8 inhabit nionntains very rugged and wanting 
water, and also desert fielldB full of marshes; they have neither 
castles nor cities; they live pn milk and the produce of the chase, 
a» well sTs <^n fruits ; they neven eat fish, of which there is a very great 
qnantitpr. They dvfell in tents, without slices, and naked, and have 
their wives in common, each one 'bringing tip his own oftspring. 
Their governments are, for^lhe most pait, popular; they are given 
to robbing on the highway; they fight in chariots; their horses are 
small and*fieet; their infantry are as swift in running as brave in 
jiitched battle. They bear hunger, and cold, and all kinds of hard- 
fihipf well, for they accustom themselves to it by immersing ihcin- 
selves in*mar8]^es, leaving only their head^ above wnttr, and by 
living in woods upon the bark and roots of trees.” The historian 
mentions several habits which prevailed also amongst the other 


Celts of Britain and Gaul. Tlic ancient writers always classed the 
Oaledofiians.amongst the Britcnsl^ nor do they mention any difference 
between theiu languages. Tacitus fancied, from their red hair and 
their large^siae, that,they W'ere descended from tho Germans ; but 
the resemblance physical features is the only reason he gives for 
his supposition. He does not mention that there was any similarity 
between tha languages of the Caledonians ani the Germans, which 
would have done had he.fBund any, and bo had.,ample 
es of knowing. We cannot, therefore, hesitate to believe 

V _ _ • wk ■ • • 






Change took platStTin tlie north of Britain two or three centuries 
the Chi|'>tian era. Tiie trub British, whoformerly occupied themid- 
|pnd of Scotlamfl betook thenis^ivea to tlie south, where they formed 
’the kingdom of Strathclyde, ^tho capital which was Dumbarton. 
This kingdom lasted from the fotuth to th© tenth century. T^e 
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names of its princes and of its towns arc Welsh, showing plainly that 
it was a Celtic trilie that was located there. Another kingdom of the 
Britons was also formed to the south of tliat of Strathclyde, in Cuin- 
heiland and adjoining districj||s, called the kingdom of,the .Cupibrlans. 
Many Welsh namoa, such as (Wltml or, Carlisle, and’IVmilh, still 
1 emain.'' 

At this time wc do not hear of tho C^cdoaians. Whither they 
tmit('d with the Piets, or were exterminated by them, is not knowm. 
The Piets, however, as early as !l96 a.d., had taken possession of tlie 
conniry. AV'henco they camo not* known, though the almost 
unanimous declaration of historians is tliat they arrived from tho 
north. They may have come fiom Denmark, where were the Chnbii,* 
who were, in all probability, a Celtic tribca At all events it is cerrain 
that the Welsh language prevailed long after the J^icts had settled in 
Scotland. We have no remains of the JPictish dialect. It wa'S> if not 
the same as that of the Caledonians, swallqwed up by theirs. Near 
Kddrummy, in Aberdeenshire, are l4ie remains of many Huts which 
arc said to be Pictish, Two of these are entire.* The entrance is 
from an opening in the earth. * In tho inside they wind a litHc. They 
arc formed by two walls of stones, abgut a yard and a half or two 
yards thick, and covered on the top by immense pieces of stone^ 
The man who acted as our guide to these huts gtfve it us his opinion 
that two of the strongest horses in the parish would be lequired to 
take away some of the large stones on the roof. Ther«i api^^ars tq 
have been but one room, and nothing but the Imre gjouniTas theftoor. 
Wo did not observu luiy ^clumney, though there might have boim 
some such thing originally, but which may be novv covered over with 
earth. The probability, however, is that these w'cre mere piotec- 
tious from the cold of winter, afid that the dxxn' seryed ItSr window 
and chimney, as well us for its common purpose. ^ 

The Scots, there is no doubt, came from Ireland. Their language 
was the Gaelic, aruf it is remarked that some pUfccs in Scotland bore 
Gaelic names, whilq oltxers had Welsh. 

The Armoricau language, or Bas Breton, is evidently a dialect of 
the ancient Celtic. It is riSiv spoken by the inhabitants of Vannes, 
Quiinper, Leon, and St. Brieux. These are descended irom a colon^a 
of Britons who passed over to Frtnce about the end of the fomlh ^ 
century. An independent kingdom, under the name of Little 
Britain, was set up, which remainhd two or tjtrtje centuries. 
Xhi* at least seems to be the import of a tradifion which has been ^ 
handed down to us, yery much eynbellished by the monks. So 
.nearly related is tho Bas Breton to ^o Welsh, that ih cannot bo 
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accounted for merely by supposing that tho Armorican is a remnant 
of the ancient Celtic once spoken there; and besidcB, we are informed 
that ^a Church of the iVrmoricans acknowledged to King Athelstan 
that they M'ere exiles from Britain. “Welsh clergymen often passed 
from Wfllcs to Bretagne, and commu^Fiontlon was kept up, long after 
the Angles had become masters of the South of England!, ai(id even 
now 'Weltfi missionaries fird*’it easy to accommodate thoir tongue to 
the car of the people of Bretagne. 

There was a tribe in Denmark tvjiose name, Cimbri, is very like 
that of the Welsh Cymri. ^or various reasons it is believed that 
tills tribe was Celtic. Their x>owdr was once extensive, but having, 
«Ti a well-known migration, gone first into Celtic Qaul, and then 
through Noricum into Ital^, they were defeated by the Komans, and 
after tliis sunk into insignificance." Most of the ancients thought 
they were German^; but this was a mere conjecture, arising from 
the locality in which they dwSlt. They were described as being tall, 
an^ as having blue eyefS. MaAy of their religious rites were per¬ 
formed by Ifoary priqgitesses, ancl were characterised by a barbarity 
and ferocity whicn were more allied todhc Celtic than.to the German 
character.' 

The Celts lived principally 9.i flesh and milk. They also cultivated 
*t]ie soil, and had numerous herds of oxen and swine. 

Their dress was peculiar. Niebuhr, describing the Gauls who 
attacked Home, thus paints them—“ Every wealthy Gaul adorned 
liimsell: witli gold: when lie appeared naked in battle he wore 

golden chains u^on his arms, and golden rings around his neck. 
Their mantles, checkered and displayirtgf nlf the colours of the 
rainbow, are still the picturesque costume of their kindred race the 
Highland<irs, who hai^ laid aside cthe braccae of the ancient Gauls. 
Their great bodies, long shaggy yellow hair, uncouth features, made 
their appeiiranci frightful; their figures, their savage courage, their im¬ 
mense numbets, tkeiidea^ning noise of the numen:>us horns and trum¬ 
pets in their armies, and the terrible devostatipn which followed their 
Vietories, paralysed with terror the nations whom they invaded.*’ 

We do not know very much of the religion of the Celts. Tarania, 
JJTeutates, ailfl Hesus, are the names of ttiree of their gods. Taranis, 
<^ived from Tajran,»tVunder, appears to be the same as the Homan 
god Jupiter. Hesus is identified with Mars. A statue of this god 
was found Uinderground<lu Pmijs, representing the god as a young 
man with a crown of boughs onPthim. Teutates is thought to be 
Mercury, the name evidently corresponding with Daw Taith, which 
means tlie god of travelling. 
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Their riles werr> very cruel. Hurntm sacritices were offered up to 
their gods, and that too in the nciost horrid ihanner. An Imaj^e of 
vast size, sometimes sixty feet hig^i, was constructed, whose mem¬ 
bers, plaited^ with twigs, wei% <|illed with human brings, ^lul hro 
being set to the image, the individuals were thus jaru^lly burned in 
honour of the gods. Tt was criminals generally that wers put into 
tliis machine, along with dogs and other animals. But when there 
was 'a scarcity of criminals, ‘fnnocent perso:^ were sacrificed. 
Lucan, a Roman poet who has celebrated the acts of Caesar, has 
oftener than once referred to the liquids. In one passage he pictures 
vividly the dreadful cruelty practised by the Gauls in their religious 
rites. Near Marseilles, he informs us, “ ^'as a grove untouched by 
axe, enclosing a dark atmosphere with its dosely-woven brandies 
and cool shades, on which the sun never shon^. This is never 
visited by the rural Pans, or by the ^’oVe-ruling Sylvans, or by the 
Nymphs ; but here have been perfoyned barbarous rites ui honoyr 
of the gods ; here are built altars; and every »tree^ wadf dyed wth 
human gore. And if we are to believe the ancient traditions, 
never did bird perch upon its branches, and never* did w'ild beasts 
seek rofUge in its retreats, nor ever bllw the wind upon it, nor ever 
flashed amid its darkness the lightning shaken flioni black clouds. 
A deep, peculiar repulsiveness rested on its trees, bare of foliage. 
Many a stream from black fountains flowed through it, and tlm sor¬ 
rowful images of the gods that were in it were never Jformed by art, 
and stood forth huge' shapeless masses. The hflary ‘moss that 
covered them was su^cieflf to strike awe into the on-Iookcr; and 
the people^trembled at deities figured in nO common way. Even the 
circumstance that they knew not the gods whoth they dreaded added 
to their terror. There was a report that its caverns often uttered a 
deep hollow sound, with a shaking of the earth ; amf that its yew- 
trees once and again have risen after their prostratich; find that the 
fires of the wood, though not burning, have flashed forth ; and that 
seiponts have rolled flieir ample folds around the trees. The tribes 
do not venture within its awful limits, but yield it up to the gods. 
At midday, or when black night holds the sky, even the pdost trem¬ 
bles to approach." 

The funerals of the Celtic warriors were splendid. The dead body 
W'as burned, the favourite animals azu^ oriMnents were east into the 
flie^ and not unfraqucntly the slavfs of the warrior tnus perished. 
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Priends, also, threw themselves on the pyre, in. order that they might 
live with the departed J[n tlie fhturo state. 

They were altogether an unchaste nation compared with the Ger¬ 
mans, o^d-hadjvery little sense of she^C. lliere existed amongst 
them a class of* slaves, or rather the Street mass of the people were 
slaves, and obeyed the behests of the two higher orders, the knights 
and the firuids, The Druids were their priests, but they were also 
entrusted with secular power.' ’they were the instructois of youth, 
and had power of lifo and death over the people. Whoever persisted 
in disobeying them was intl‘rdict£»d from human society, and was 
regarded as an outcast from all the priVilegles of man. They were 
"^'exempted from military service, and had Various privileges granted 
them. Their favourite doctrine wai that souls do not perish, and by 
means of t'- ^ docl^Tine they urged on their followers to fight bravely, 
as they would certainly he rewarded in another state. They also 
discussed among themselves thcAtars and their motions, the great¬ 
ness of tiie^ universe, the natuve of things, and the power of the 
immortal gods. < Thdy were wont to learn a vast number of verses, 
which very probably related to the history of the Gauls, or to the 
philosophical opinions oi‘ the ancestors of the l^iuids. 'lliese verses 
, they would not commit to writing, hut they taught thorn to all the 
young ineiit’Hlio wore ndmU'’ed into the Diuidical priesthood. This 
is Caesar’s account of the Druids. Other w'htois mention three 
,cla8BOf—ih'* liards, who sang the praises of illustiious men; the 
Ouates, or’Vatc^ who studied natural science ; and the Druids, whe 
gave themselves up to ihe mvestigation of^ethic^. 

The Celts were of fair complexion, had yellow haii*, and blue eyes. 
Their bodies were v^ry Large, and they were themselves ferocious, 
and easily exiiited to' anger. Th^y were, however, bold, yet wlicn 
they were oppj^sed w'itli steadiness, and their impetuosity stopped, 
they exhibited great ftcMcneas. They were also described as honest 
and docile. 

The British Celts were taller and not so yellow-haired as the Gallic. 
They were more barbarous. Those on the south coast of England 
had partaken of the civilization of Gau',’’but the inner tribes n'^re of 
tudest class of b|irbaTiaTis. 

(^The Britons used bionze or iron rings us money, and thought it 
unlawM to taste hares^ hens, and geese. They all painted them¬ 
selves with Which gW tMbm « blue colour, and, as they thought, 
made ilhem look more terrible in battle. They were distinguiidred for 
thej^uliar character of their charioteers, wjto frequently leapt from 
1^ chariots and fought on foot, TJeir steeds were small, but so 
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skilfully were they managed that they might be driven to the very 
edge of a piccipice* and suddenly .wheeled roxuid. 

Britain v/as, in tlie days of Cics’ar, the head-quarters of Dniidi^m, 
and wc arc told that those who wished to inquire intg that religion 
\vt-7it the JO i»r thr purpose. Tile many Druidicul reuiwins conlirm 
i.ratomeut of the lloTnan. The most i!^msrkable»f iheseds Stoiie- 
htugp, which consists of two concentric cfrcles of stones, df which 
fhc outer IS ISO feet in diameter. The upright stones are joined, two 
and two, by stones laid across.The walk bet'ireen the circles is 
yOl) feet in eircumfcrenco. 

Druulieal remains are found not«ouly in England, but in many of 
tiie northern counties of Scotland. Generally there arc seven or 
eight, or pcrh^ps only two or /hroe, l%rge stones to mark tho 
Druidical circle, but sometimes tho remains are more complete* 
’I'hert) is one in. the neighbourhood of ^Inverness which resembles 
Stonehenge, though very much smal^r. It is sitm^ted on a slight 
elevation, and is thinly covered with young oak trees. The spot 
commands a fine view of the surrounduig scenery.. There are still 
lemnants of both the circdcs. Tfie ianor circle is almost compllite, and 
.it tlie west end is a large stone more than a yard broad, ton feet above 
the ground, and said to be ten. feet bciow, Within the inner circle 
.'lie several stones, which no doubt w’eio used in the praclico of their 
icligious rites. Near the place an in^tr^racnt, made of gold, was 
found several years ago, wdneh is believed to have been cyplojj^d in 
sacrificea. And on tliq other side of the river Sbss wasTu\ihd a large 
( liain of gold, whicli nvist liave belonged to some of Aiose chiefs who 
lived in the times of Druidical power. 


SliOTION V.—THE ITALIC NATJOXS. 

Italy is described lis inhabited in early ages b/ rf great number of 
petty tribes. Most of these were connected with each other, so that 
they can all be arranged into two divisions. The first comx>i^ehends 
one great Italic nation, of%hich the Latins or liomans were the 
most illustrious branch, and the other comprehends the Elruscans. 

The or^ia of the city of Home, given m*t^c common legend^ 
of the Homan historian, is weU known. There are various editions 
of the same story, one of which we shall JBnjas, after the 

destvuctioin of Troy^ having, after’many vranderidgs, reached Italy, 
accerdin^ to the prom^ aupematufally given him by his fathe^' 
succeeded, on the d^suth of Latinus, to the Latian thipne, His 
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descendants occupied for a long time Alba I^on^a, wbno \i,»s flu; 
seat^of goveiiunent. ♦Ouo of these had two sons, Xic;ul'f.r juid 
Amulius. Numitoi, on the death of hia father, ought to sor- 
ceeded to the tliroue, but AmutiusL seized upon it, defeat 10,4 his 
brother. ,An(\_in prder to make his throne secure, ho cut*’olf .u.,,-' 
oflFspring ef Numitor, and s'pflointcd llhea Silvia, hi^ only iLiu , *•, 

to be a vestal virgin, thus binding her to perpetual virginity. L. 
Silvia, notwithstanding the precay.ions of Amulius, bec.oiic ‘'r' 
mothei of two ohildren, Koipulus rnd llemu.'*, whose fatlici ^\iv lU * 
god Mors, When this fact came to the cars of Amulius, lie ordtu-fl 
-'the diildren to be thrown into the river Tiber, That river hapixuu 
at the time to have overflowed iis banks, so that the ehildit n wm * 
put into shallow -vvater, a'ifid the river soon retired and left tlu m <ni 
dry ground. A Jihe-wolf suckled the infants, rmd i woodpe -kt r 
brought food to them, until Larcntin, the wife of F'msto' b 
sluspherd, took notice of them': She hrmu^ht them uii. .ui 
became slicldierds, jponspicnoife lor thfir daring lu'.i i. di'i << 
tncimouE, lleuius having been taken prisonei by the hluj . id', ; 
Amulius,'Komulus collected u band, attacked the kin:>, a,i, r s< 
his brother. Faustulus on thri occasion informed tlii'in ol tin > • 
origin; and so, freeing Numitor, they set him ou the ihroiic, 
the brothers wished to build a city for themselves. In outer to 
determine which of them should choose the situation, rccouiti v,...h 
‘ bad to augury* Reiniia was the first to see the birds, but h - 
six only, v^lulccllomnlus saw twelve. The choice then i»f ,i sit(; 
was given to llomulus. The walls now he I'm to rise; and Muct 
injunctions were given by Komulus to (Jeler, who had ihe irumagc- 
mont of,^he woik, nut to allow a\iy one Ic leap oyei th6 walls or 
the ditch )uad€ witli the ploughshare, teshould any one dare to do bO, 
he was to order liim to be slain. Ignorant of this command, licnius 
began to despisa t|je MViiess of the wall, and to axk if any people 
could be safe within si’ch; and, without delay, ho leaped across 
it, Oder struck him with a spade that he bel/l in his hands, ajul 
the blow' proved fatal, lioinulus openly refrained from tCwiis, but 
tu private he mounied over hia lost bi'other in a most affectionalo 
Wuner. The wallstwcrc* eomple^d, ami a little town was formed. 
^’This is only one account of tiie building of Home. 'I he legends 
do ndt agree as to howi^^mus was killed; and we are luforni^-d by 
some that nev towit was &a^e an asylum lor thie^ . bers, 
and all kinds of criminals. The common date assigned tt event 
u 753 n.o. The whole narratiou is fabulofus without 1 , and 

single historical fact ^ be gathered froir it ia 
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v>*obable that Home existed before the date usually assigned to 
The history of th.e early agesrfjf Home is so laigely 
’ivitL leyends of a similar chaiaeter, that it seems an cndlbss 
- uhich no truth can^c educed. But Niebtihr hU« ^Iiuavii 
‘ i the subject,^ and trom the confusion has maoe 

J liie political history of the Kolha/is. Aiitl an iioitructive 
3, C''pecj.illy to Englisilimeii, is the history of Home. We see 
tuo clfifcijos of people eomposnig the community—the patricians 
ll.( lilcLoians. The cquites'^or knjghts, th^ third class, may 
cvU b'* >iid to ha\c had a political existence apart from the 
^■uti u. laus, 'fhe idcbtians, m poor cfass, appear at first almost entirely 
itufc of any impoitant legal rights, and subject to whatoicr laws 
Ml ^‘Jt■ra{ y oi iiatvicians inighP mjc nt'^o impose. But step by 
))h’bciaiis ‘jain upon the patricians, until ifi about 500 ii c. 
inigl.t b' s;>id lo h.tve bcc'U on ivti ei^uality. The essential 
lb' b'liv.'iji the palncuins atifl. plebeians, before thj.8 date* 
>pOM iiiithaml family connexions. Mapy of thc^plebeians, 
lii'W’ becano* neh ; undjit the tune at which W see t>«? first 
th* dcilinr of tno Koman Empire, <x new divihion. of the 
u laluruJly took place into tin* riclicr and iioorer classes, Tlie 
b'i '• lions of pleln iaii ami patrician wcie for thg tnost part done 
.u<i\ u '.b, and ihe lich, composed of putiiciuns and plebeians, now 
to aso the poor as m.TO instruments of their wibhos. This 
Jin.} ( oj ihiough the vast .-units ol money which they wer* abiSt to 
M attcj {immig the poor * The consequence of tliia coutse ot conduct 
V, 113, that the Koman lH^publh: uUimatcly became a theatre in which 
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few vtiy rich fairuiics fought lor the supreme power while almost 
: M ilic other Homan citiz'-ns w'ero sp poor as to lie dependent«ou the 
or on lIu largesses of the iich for support. * 

Tilt* portion of Homan literature which has come dowit to our times 
i& extremely meagre. B^-foic the works of whicli it is^onffioscd were 
prodiu'cd, the Human nui^ had been overcome by the refinement of 
Greece, its natuiul ben* had been turned aside, and Homan poets and 
philosoi>hers, instead of searching for poetry and philosophy in their 
Homan hearts and hfad.s, tveut*for them to Greece* The only great 
depuitmen* of literature in which th(\|Homans m^idftained their inde- 
pouduic' , Biat ol history. Being pre-eminently acters of history, 
dicy AH iv. vt 1) qualified to write it, and,^cco*^ngly, wc that the 
histories of T.ix } and Tacitus can hear comparison •with those of 
Hcrodofus ai<u liiucjdidcs. 

Niebul- bas shown it to be very prfibable that the Bom^s pos¬ 
sessed a national '‘nd characterisfiic literature long beforeithe Greek 
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influence prevailed; and tliat illustrious histoi'ian lias also supposed 
that one large portiqp of the Icgeudic history oif l^^me fonued the 
suli^eot of a liotxiaa Epio» equal, or at least not much inferior, to the 
“ lliadf” Hov'evcr this may liave beo»n^ we know for ceythiu that long 
before the appeal ance of Titus Aifdionicus, in 240 b« 3.—an eporh 
which is' gerferaRy regarded as the date of the commencement ol 
Homan literature—Rome had possessed her ballad-singers and poets ; 
juid fragments of these poetical productions may still be traced in the 
early portion of LHy’s history. f 
As with Roman literatufe, so^with'Homan mythology. Jupiter, 
Juno, and almost all the otlicr *gods and goddesses, were borrow'cd 
ii'om the Greeks; their characters arc the same, the legends related 
of them are the same, and their own writers speak of them as the 
same, only the names are different. The Romans were quite lax in 
their adoption of gods, and# they would willingly have ranked Jnsi's 
(Jhuist among vhem had he not claimed the exclusive prerogative ot 
Godhead. •. Almost the only dfltics of the eaily Komans of wluLh wc 
have !y;iy accoifiit arc Janus, Aima Pexenna, and Pales. Janus was 
a two-headed god, able to look in two directions. He kqji the 
Celestial Gate, and it was /lustomary to offer up frankincense and 
wine to him before approaching any other god. Ills name is con- 
neeted with the month January. Various opinions were held with 
regard to Anna Perenna. The name Anna is Semitic, though it is 
possible tiKa1(the Ropian name may have accidentally coincided with 
the Eastern, ^ome regarded her as the sister of Dido, others thought 
her the moon, others that she W'as lo, aijdtitlKM's that she was an old 
woman. The Romans held a festival in her honour. The common 
people^thcn went ^j?rth into the ^fields, and they formed themselves 
here and there into drinking parties, every man having a paitner. 
Sonic of then went into tents, but for the most part they remained 
in the open ait.^^and^'they sang in jovial style the songs they had 
learned at the theatres, and accompanied their voices with suitable 
movements of their hands. And then layihg^aslde their cups they 
danced at a rapid rate. When Giey came back they were permitted 
to see shows prepared for them. On the 21st of Apiil, the day on 
which the Komaufi believed that their city >vas foimded, tvas lield a 
similar festival in honour of Palos, the goddess of shepherds. Vaiious 
ceremonies were perffq^med on the occasion. The blood of a horse 
and the a^Ibs of,a of ft bean, were offer ings 

0 . 1 , that day. The ear^'Waa sprinhled with water, and swept with 
rods. The she^-stalis iifiKrot'decqrated with branches of trees, and 
g^landi tiere suspended on the doq^. Sulphur, often used in puj-i-** 
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floallons, was biinied» and sometimes thrown on the sheep. Various 
plants were also caSt into the firep and cakes qf millet and baskets 
mado of rushep were prevseuted to the goddess. She also recei^d 
other rural luxuries, such as n^lk. And the country people 'Sflbred 
up prayers to jier, drank milk aiit4 the purple must, arid the»i leapt 
times through a large fire, composed priucii)'!llly*of 4<^aps of 
crackling stubblo. 

The other Italian nation which we shall mention is the Etruscans. 
Whence they came is not known ‘Some have regarded them as of 
Celtic origin, others have maintoiXed thXt they were the primitive 
inhabitants, and a third party hm attempted to shew that they 
were a colony from Lydia. Perhaps this last opinion is supported by 
the best eyideiice. It is confirmed Jby the fjtatements of ancient his¬ 
torians, and by a few rescmblanccH which can bo pointed out between 
the habits of the Etruscans and Lydians. « 

It is certain that tlie Etruscans had a literature of liieir own. No 
part of it, howovr, has reached us.» Nevertheless, in »the many* 
Etruscan tombs and vases which still remain we iian tlisccm little 
of their habits and thoughts. l!rpvt ards of two thousand ypars ago 
they were a flourishing nation, holding (^tensive sw'ay in Italy, and 
communicating with Greece and some eastern countrits. They 
reached a high degree of clvilizatioii, W'ere renowned lu soihc depart¬ 
ments of art, and hud a peculiar system of religion of their own. 

The various remains of art show that they were p. utilitjjrij^i naAon, 
and that they employed .their ingenuity in produeuig |^ic luxuries of 
life, rather than in giving u^t^ranee to their feeling of the beautiful, 
Tho Etruscan vabcs which have reached our times have been divided 
into three cdasscs—the Egyptian, the Etruscoii;! and the Grecian. 
Various scenes are pictured on thenf. Sometimes F.chaixit-Taoe may 
be seen, sometimes a drinking party rioting in the ^ost furious 
manner. And very frequently, csi>eciaUy on tho Orgeian, ones, ore 
pictured tho many beaiftiful sketches which the poets of the War of 
Troy drevv. Sometimes domestic scenes axe met with, or funeral 
ceremonies; but it has been remarked that there is no painting of 
the marriage ceremony. 

That tho Btruscans were not unacquainted wit|i the luxuries of < 
life is evident from many pictures on the walls of \he tombs. Beasts 
are painted, most of which were held in. honour of the departed. 
The partakers generally recline on luxhriot^'Judies, cAd are seen 
tha wine from the nicely-w/ougkt ^ l^haplcts encircle 
their brows, and a few ch|plets hang qn top df the apartment. 
<VVomeu, also, partook of these feasts, and were treated wi^'ltcapect. 
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Generally there i3 a man, or even a woman, playjng on the doable 
flulo, or on the lyre, and girls dance nimbly, and in fantastic wendings 
on? bendings of the body. Tame animals are often in the room, and 
tame Bird’s al?o. They appear ‘ to h«\'e been fond of birds, for on 
almost eyoryjihr^b which they haw pnt into their paintings one oi 
twobiidi are perclied. 8o1ne of them were also fond of watching 
flow'crs, for >vc find an individual taking earo of a plant which has 
grow’n up in a ■W(dl-made pot. 

Notwithstanding the luyury the Utruscans, many of their 
pictures show^ that they were far ^rom tbUng devoid of adoetion. In 
one of the pictuies that adorn the Etruscan Hoorn of the British 
Museum is an intcrostmg death-bed scene. An old man is lying on 
a couch. A young womKn is besfSe him, drawing his hood over his 
eyes; a young irrvn at the foot of the couch is coveiing the old man’s 
feet with one hand, and with tlie other touches his head in token of 
grief. Behind' him is" a mart appaiently older, who, makes more 
outrageoui^ gesture^, while uiiother young man at the head of the 
couchf and beside a plant, is more moved inwardly, though the only 
apparent expression of it is the position of liis tight hand, wiiich is 
upon his head. •' 

The Etruscans had some strange notions with regard to the dead. 
They thought that Charun was the conductor of the souls of the 
dead to the gates of eternity. Tlie Homans and Greeks had a 
ferryman; of‘.he niiiseof Charon, wiio was believed to convey the thin 
bliadcs over tViC river Styx to the infernal regions; but the, Etruscan 
Charun had not to lead liis charge over^niy river, for we always find 
them represented as setting out on, horseback for the other world. 
Besidar Charun, tht*j’had many,other inferior xcligious* beings, who 
occupied a jfirominent part in their mythological system. The prin¬ 
cipal of the#e were the genii, good and evil of both sexes, who 
presided sft th^^ thirtfii of an individual, followed him llirough the 
whole of his life, and w'utched him in ids departure for another 
world. ** Sometimes,” says Mr. Bennis, “a good and evil spirit 
seem contending for the possession of qjsoul—as where this is pursued 
by the malignant demon, and hunted away by the better genius. 
Sometimes they ase/icting in uipson—as where they are harnessed to 
R cor, and me driven by an old man, who may possibly represent the 
Minos or.Rhadftm^gjiiSS* oj the Etruscans. In another instance 
a similar pmi splints ore dragging a car on which sits a 

soul shrouded in A veil„ W© may conclude they are attending the 
soul to judgment—for sOjtfhw^s their office, according to the belief of, 
the ancients—in ord^r tjiat, When their charge was arraigned.before 
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the infernal judge, they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, 
according to their tiruth or falsehood. When t]^e good demons haYOgi 
anything in their hands, it is simply a rod, or wand; but the malign Jiit 
ones have gentrally a heavy Ijamraer, or mallet, as «n embiem of 
their destructive character; and tin some instances, probably after 
condemnation has been pronounced, they^ are reprosJbntdd with these 
instruments uplifted, threatening wretched souls, who ore imploring 
mercy on their knees. In a somewhat Similar scene a soul is in the 
power of two of these demons, wl^n a good genAis interposes and 
aiTCSts one of the evil ones by the Aing. in anothw scene the soul 
is represented as seizing the w ing o# the good genius, who is moving 
away from him. Tlie same dark demf)ns are, in more than one 
instance, mounting g^iard at a gat<#vay, doubtless the gate of Orcus, 
which stands open by day and night. One of thefjp figures is very 
striking, sitting at the gateway, icsting on his mullet, his hair 
standing on end, and his finger raised, if tu indicate the entrance 
to some approaching soul.” 

The names of many of the principal Etruscan ^ods»have beeji dis¬ 
covered. Memfra, Talna or li-upra, Tina, Turms, Turan, and 
Sethlans, are some of them. The Etrusj^ns were especially fumous 
for their system of augury. Even the Koman youths wore sent, by 
the command of tlic Senate, to Etruria, in order that they might 
become acquainted with the art* The founder of it tvas Tngcf*, of 
whose origin Cicero gives an accoiuit in his second boigk^n IHvi- 
nation. “Tages,” he remarks, “is said to have suddenly started 
forth into existence in the lla^quinian territory, W'hen the earth was 
ploughed, and a furrow deeper than usual had been made, and also 
10 have spoktn to him who was plou^ng. Now ys^es, as thejjooks 
of tlie Etruscans Inform tis, had the appearance of a boy, hut was pos¬ 
sessed of the wisdom of an old man. The ploughman^was amazed 
at lus appearance, and uttered a great shout# Thep thpre was a 
great rush to the place, and the whole of Etruria in a short time was 
assembled in it. He |hc!h spoke many things to his numerous 
audience, who committed his vrords to writing. It was in that 
speech that all the rules for ^ proper performance of the duties of 
the harusper (a peculiar kind of ou^ur) were contained. This 
information,” st^ya Cicero, ** we ha^% obtained iTrom tlie Etruscans 
themselves.” . ^ 

isi one pleasing feature of^EiVusc^n ^jUfe whicfl* must be 
notfeed,'is tlio respect which they pai^itftC ?i«pman. And thi$ 
respect is •tho more striking, as the Dreeks fJliSd fu it to an extra* 
W'ditiory degree. I’lie Etruscan W'cria|ni;|)jijght up fchools. 
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taught the diS^rent branches of an Etruscan lil)pral education) and 
became capable of •writing book's. They were admitted into the 
society of men, were allowed to partake of the feasts along with 
themf and h&d a share in many tiihigra from which they w'ero ex 
eluded by tlje G^'oeks. ^ * 

Many specimens of tlif! iStruScan language have reached ua, but 
as yet ver^' little has boon tpado of them. We cannot, therefore, to 
any great exterstj^ compare the Etruscan with any other languafvf. 
We know, however, tliat it^dues nint resemble the I-atJU , and all that 
we can with cci taintv affirm or it is, that it belongs to the Indo- 
Europe an group. 

The physical features of the Etrtiscans were very pf'oulinr, judging 
from the figures which h*i\e bcon^discovered on their tombs. Thej 
are there rcpreshited as small fat men, of u very clumsy make, with 
large head, large eyes, and^^hort thick arms. 

The pther tribes of Italy «jf\)car to have had very mucli the same 
physical ‘charactejp us those which the present Italians disphn. 
The8«*are of <!aik complexion, with dark eyes, and slender figures. 
Though they are a mixture of various tribes, the original Italic 
race, the Etruscans, tire !Btliisgrans, the Gauls, and otliers, yet they 
now form one distinct nation, characterized by the same confonnation 
of body, and other peculiarities. 


SfiCtlOX VI.—THE GREEKS. 

This extraordinary nation occupied a comparatively small portion 
of laiwf, in a cornex*of Europe, y^t so wonderful were the efffirtS'Of its 
genius, so a^tonisMng the perfection to which it arrived in everything 
intellectual,^hat it has been the theme of unbounded admiration in 
all ages. * Poetry, p^iilosophy, painting, sevipture, geomotry, and 
many other arts and sciences, were cultiv^ated, and within its small 
territory were bora men who were to bo tbo* lights of the world in 
some of these departments. Eo adequate reasons can bo assigned for 
the superiority which the Greeks exhibited over every nation, iu the 
features of both Hi^r nund anty>ody. They hav^. Indeed, a beautiful 
sky, pure and well adapted for the preservation of {deces sculpture, 
or fbr the^xhibitidm o4 a Hying eloquence; and m AUienian could 
enjoy some of tke jM^ scensf in iHo world from those i^||s,w'hich 
are not far distal^ the city, Tlie .^^an, stud^ With its 
naq^taFqus islands,,,|^,^pe«hiHy the Islnifd of Salmnis, would fo]ig> j, 
^Ijuai'kiAiy lino vii^#om Mount %inettus on a calm, clear evening. 
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But these objects are nearly the same as whe^^ Homer sang, or 
Demosthenes thundered forth hia eloquence j the Greeks are now 

far behind many nations of the present day, % 

The original inhabitants of jGrrecoe werr ihe Pe1asgMiis,< who, tra¬ 
dition savs,» were sprung fromi the ^ orth. Their kingdom must 
have been of wider extent than tlm Grecian teAritoVy, fi,s may be 
inferred from a speech put into t\o mouth*of Pclasgus, the represen- 
t'ltive of the Pelasgi, in one of the dramatic compositions of 
ehyhi«: — 


Of old earth-born Fahecthon am the son, 

My name Pelasgu?, rufer of this land; 

And fathered with my name, the men who reap 
Eartlt’8 fruits beneat)i«tny sway#ro called Felasgi; 
And all the land where Algos flows, and Strymon, 
I'oward the westering sun, my seeptre holds 
Mv kingdom the F«rrhaebian»bouud, and UtoiM! 
likyoud high Fittdas, by Fgiunia, aqd 
The Dodotuian heights, tbp briny wave 
Completes the eircUng line." 


T1k‘SC Pelasgians remained uhmixod for the longest time in itreadia, 
an iuUind country, surrounded by mountains. Tliere were some 
districts of Greece whose inhabitants^exe plainly not of Pelasgic ^ 
origin, such a.s those of the Kegropont. 'HiesBaly appears to have 
been a Pelasgic country, and for a long time after the name of the 
Pelasgi had vanished there was a district in it called Pelafgioti^ In 
the course of time many colonists came to Gred^e, som% ^om Egypts, 
and some from Thracg, but not so many as to form a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants.* >Ve observe that then, as in the days of 
Homer, the Greeks had no settled name, but were sometimeB called 
by the name of one great tribe Ahd sometimes by th|t of %nother. 
The name which the Greeks afterwards assumed was Hellenes, derived 
from a small district of Thossaly remarkable Ibr its beautiful women. 
How this change to6k place we cannot iiscettaii!,*but*it is alhtost 
certain that it was no esdemal disturbance that caused it, but some 
internal sti^efbx ascendimcy amongst themselves. 

The Greeks were remarke^e for their fine figure, and their statues 
display a symmetry and beauty which, as we have seen already, have 
led sotne to imagine that nature codid boast of nothing equal to then^ 
They wore long hair, which was generally yellow or red, though somo 
with ^k.hair were to bo met with. •ThSjr had gener^ blue eyes, 
amt^^iiwl|#ere often large. The people of Greece h.ave still the same 
•diaractpili^es. ^ 

The langU|ge of jihe i^lasgi was no doubt ihat of the Gteeks. Its 
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fine fiow, its wonc.'jrful versatility, and its beauty, have perhaps 
ne\er been surpassed any language. It appears, moreover, one of 
thcHnost extraordinary J'mguages, when wo consider the Icngtli of 
time th^ it ha^»existed. hJ'idcm* Grceh is still very like the ancient. 
A person well acquainted witii the aif cient will not find k difficult to 
master thp modern. ^ « 

It would be impossible to give a jp^'oper account of Grecian myth¬ 
ology here, Its fables and hidden saeaninga would require volumes 
for thciT full exposition. But wc nyty remark that the names which 
are generally applied to the classic ^ods are BbiiRm, and not Greek. 

»The principal god of the Greeks w&s cs^ed Z-us, who is the Homan 
Jupiter; and the list of the deities comprel ends the white-armed 
H^ra (Juno); Poseidon \Neptun6), the ea- tli-shakor, the earth- 
embracer; Aidoneus (Pluto), king of men I-low; the smile-loving 
or laughter-loving Aphrodite (Venus) ; crest shaking, man-destroy¬ 
ing Axe^ (>Iar^) ; the beardlt'ss Phoebus t \pollo); the blue-eyed 
Pallas Atlidhe (Minqrva) ; Artemis (Diana), delighting in arrows ; 
and so-Miti. It must also he remcmliered that the Grecian myth¬ 
ology w’ent through various stages. The niytliology of the older 
works, such as the Iliad," ikffers from that of later poems in, many 
’ respects. In the “Iliad" the gods and goddesses act now and then 
in a maimer unworthy of mortals. In consequence of this featui e 
even the most sublime passages, and such as would have been 
read with**d»vout rercrence by the Homeric Greeks, often appear 
jddiculous to usf What can be more absurd than to suppose that the 
gods fight with each other, and that to# for the sake of men ? And 
yet one of the grandest outbursts of the “ Iliad" is a description of 
the minfling of the ‘^blessed" go^s in fight, when the father of gods 
and men thudders terribly, and Poseidon shakes the immense earth, 
and Aidoneu#starts from his throne and screams through fear that 
the eai'th-s)faking«Pose*idon should tear up and^tTeveal to mortals and 
immortals his horrid, dank, and god-hated domaina, And yet there 
arc passages in some of the writers which in^ioate higher and better 
sentiments. In ** A^chylus " we maet^ith the following address to 
Zeus, or Jove, who was regarded bf the Greeks as Me supreme 
being 

“ Jove, of what other name 
tlie god i|^gns supreme delights to claim, 

Siiia I Invoke; him hf all. powers that ho, 

* AJoas T ttftd, • 

Whh fiom tt%hDotl^s load of doubt can free 
My^l^urin0»mi!idr > e 
^Per Jove doraHeaoIt men wiBdom, stemty wins 
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To Til tue by the tutoring of their bins; 

Yea, drops of torturing recollection chill 
I'lie sleeper’s heart, 'gulnst man’s rebeXious ‘trill 
Jove woiks the wise remorse; 
l>read powers on awfhl seats enthroned, compel* 

^ Our heai'ts with gracious force.** * 

Kiif-llsh poetry has bonro'wed much fwm classic *my{holc^y, but it 
hab frequently failed to catch the pure Greek apirit, having received 
us inspiration from Latin instead of Greek sources. This w’as 
cspoc tally the case vrith the poets of the last ceiAury ; and it is w'ell 
known that Pope Uatislated the “\[liad’^ from a Latin version. 

The Thracian race, It is probable, 'was ycry nearly allied to the 
Pclasgic, for we find in early ages that an intimate connexion snb* 
sisted between the Thracians and. the Greeks. Many of tlie early 
bards are said to have come from Thrace, such as Oipheus and Linus: 
and we know, from some Macedonian w'ords that have come down to 
us, that the language was not unlike that of the Greeks. 

The principiil nations that compot^d tlie Thracian ra*e were 
I’hracians I’ropcr, the Get® or Dacians, the Macedonians, and the 
Thessalians. There is reason to believe that they came firom Asia 
Minor. 

'Che descendants of the Thracians are the Wallachs, who inhabit ^ 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and ports of Macedonia end Thessaly. In 
these countries Roman colonists had settled, and their language so 
far prevailed as to become the one generally spokgn. Tl^ '^allofShian 
dialect is now, in consequence, a rude mixture of a harbturous l4atin ’ 
with Slavonian, Grcckf Tufk^^h, and Gothic. 

Their physical features are ^ery distinct. They are below the 
middle size and of slender tnakc.^ They have^lack eyes a|^d long 
black hair. They are said to resemble the Thracians Sculptured in 
Trajan's pillar. 

The lUyrian race was distinct from the Thraqofi* ffhcrc w’cre 
various nations of thi Illyrians. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these was the libumiins? They employed very light boats, and were 
notorious for their piracies. They were governed by queens. The 
Illyrians thenjiselves, properl^sso ^led, were but a smtill tribe, but 
how the name came to be generally used is not knpvm. 

To the south of the Dlyrians vi^re the Epuots, who were not^ 
P^a&gi, but, in all probability, were conuegted with the Italians on 
the othMis^side of the ^-driatie. There '^ere many ^iberf^f them, of 
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whom the most illuairious were the Chaones and the ^Eolossf. Th.- 
Molossions gained considerable importance as pos»(*fesi»g the celebj ut'^d 
orqple of Jupiter at Bodona. 

Tho^ggh.tlie,£pu'ot8 and the Illyrians foimcd two dislinct Ma«i(iir, 
their descendants, the Albanians, fcg'm but one. It is fjrobahlv Oiu' 
the more*powerful tribes of Jlllyricum came down on the Kpirots, and 
conqueifng, soon made tjfcm disappear. The .Albanians are a strong 
tail race uf ntountaineers, fiaidy and active. They load a v{Ty 
laborious life, botbamcn and women, and live on ^>impk ir)od. 'J'hoy 
arc devoted to the dreek Clfurch,/«ind have a complete abhorrence of 
Turkish dominion. « 

Their language has been accuiately exaniinecl, it has bet'u 
shown that the Albaniant belong tto the group, Vut 

not more allied to the Greek and Latin races thaiii to Germanic or 
Celtic. , 

Some of the Vibes arc said tp be remarkable for the j^jcvalence of 
flaxen hur^and blue eyes. B^ron has described them both in ver^o 
and in prose. In '•Childe Harold'’ he writes— 

** Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not vitiuGS, were those virtues more mature 
\Vliere is the /oe*lhat ever saw their back 
Who cau 80 well the toil of war endure ? 

Their native Autnesses not more secure 
Than they in doublfnl time of troublous need. 

Their wrath, bow deadly! but tlulr frUutdship sure. 

When gratitude or valour bids them bleed— 

Ynshi^en, rushing on where’er their chief may lead.” 

And in a note to the same canto he i*efoaiks: “The Arnaouts or 
Albancse struck me forcibly, by their resemblance to the Highlanders 
of Scotland in drels, figure, and manner of living. Their very 
irountaitiB seemed Caledonian, with a kinder climate. The kUt, 
though whitd^the sppte^ active form; their dialect, Celtic in its 
sound, arnTtheif hardy habits, all carried me«back to Morves. No 
nation are so detested and dreaded by thesr neighbours as ^he AL 
banese; the Greeks hardly regard them as Christians, or the ^ 
Moslems; and hi fact they are a mi||ture of both, and somddmes 
neither. Their habits areptedator^^^H are armed; and the red* 
shawled Amaoute,*the Montenegai|(a, pe Chimariocs, and the Gagdes, 
^.are treacherous; the oth^ soifiewhat in garb> laid essen^hdly 
ht eliaraeisj|<** s^bsiiifms in general (1 do, not tlie 

cnldvators of the e^th in thi {iiofinces, who have also 
tion, hut ^ mcuntai^lSers) hafe' a fine 'mt of 
the tnos^^utiful wothsin 1 eyir beheld Iti Itetu^e 
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saw levelling the broken down by the torrents between DeVvinaehi 

and Liboehabo. Their roannet of walking's truly theatrical; bat 
this strut IS probably the effect of the capote, or elbak, depending 
fVom one shoulder. Their lobg haiir reminds you of the J^patfeus, and 
their courtfge in, desultory u arfare is unquestion^blo^ T^iough they 
have some cavalry amongst the Oegdtft, J never saw a go<id Arnaout 
horswniin; my own preferred the English saddles, which, however, 
they could never keep. But on foot th€*y are riot to be subdued by 
fatigue." 


II.—THE Ar.LOPHYLJAX TRIItES OF EITIOPE. 

« • 


.SEt-rrON 1,—-THE KOUTHKItK AJ.LOPHVLtANS. 

The first Allophylian group occt^ying the nortH of Europe com¬ 
prehends the Lappes, Finns, Tschudes, am^ lTj|rian^. Tnese are 
more* stupid and dull, on thciwhole, than the Indo-European tribes, 
'fhere is no name that embraces all the nations composing this 
group. Some have called them after one tribe, while others have 
called them after another. loiuns was tho appellation which tht* 
Northmen gave to the northern nations that opposed them, and 
lotnnheim was what they termed the abode of the lotuns. 

The Finns aie mentioned by Tacitus. 'Hioy were sitilhted to 
thesoutliof the Baltic. Tliey are described as lising'in the most 
barbarous condition,*poot%nd fierce, with no arms, houses, or horses. 
ITiey lived on vegetables, were clothed with skins, and slept on the 
ground. * Wherever tliey Went* they were • accompanied by the 
women, who joined in the chase. About the end ot the thirteenth 
century they were conquered by the Swedes, who fcund them to be 
an agricultaral people. They knew nothing of th'» art '•f writing, yet 
they appear to have had sagas, or traditdoned poems, a collection of 
which was made by the Swedish missionaries. 

The Finnish language ijas no word of its own for king, ruler, or 
magistrate of any kind. “We may therefore infer that there were^ 
none such among them. In the |amc way we team that almost the 
tracles which they practised were tl^se of weaver and smij^ 
The language is replete with terms relating to agricul^iure and agri¬ 
cultural impletisents. They also jised several mptals,’J^cdi as steel, 
and silver, but were ignorant of gold and tin. They had * 
for buying and and there was a word used for money. 

" which atiU signifll*s hide in tl|jfc> liCpponic language. Tltey 'Were fond 
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of drink. They had no wine, but beer and such-like. The women 
were in a state of great; degradation, • They were sold to their hus- 
bandci, who treated them as a kind of superior slaves. 

The Knns had religious songs,* which they named runot. Some 
of these are extant, oldest of them are incantation odes, which 
the Finnish magicians were^wont to sing in the jiractice of their pro¬ 
fession. They W'ere given to Fetishism.* Anything that came in 
their way they worshipped* and retained their particular gods 
l^ording to their faifcy. They also adored the sun, moon* and stars, 
^id stones, mountains, fountains, the ocean. 

^ One of the most illustrious of thAr gods was Vaiiiamoinen, W'ho, 
along with Umarineii, the god of air, was said to bo tlie cause of 
thunder. He was the investor of music, and taught the Finns many 
useChl arts. • 

The Finns had likewdse goddesses and many inferior deities, some 
of them good and'some of them bad. They reverenced the Mnahiset 
—little men dwelling under the *earth, to whom they made offerings 
when they bakedT'bread or brew'ed befr—and the Kapeet, who by 
taking hold of the moon caused eclipses. 

The Finns held that there ^s a future state, very much resem- 
diling the present. They had no figures of their gods, because they 
were not able to make them. For the same reason there was no 
temple. Nor had they any order of priests, but there were amongst 
them dLl kintis^f magicians, astrologers, and soothsayers, who were 
consulted in* every emergency. They had also severrd feasts in 
honour of their gods, which were accompa’ved ^vitli various kinds of 
amusement, principally bodily exorcises, 

Tlie F^ips are described as having^ long yellow hair and blue eyes. 
This descriptiim does not appear to be applicable to all of them. 
I'hey are not fond of meeting with strangers, but when once a com¬ 
munication isbcompilpncefi they are hospitable, ^ey Are passionate 
and wilful, not fond of novdties, and oontentod in their ^norance. 
They are very persevering; and often provide thepaselves with cosUy 
silver vess^ as ornaments of the house.^ This is the esse even wiw 
the poorest. The Northern Finlanders avo ssid to be more cunning 
*than the others. 


• Fetishhaa^lli^^ Fetlclilsm or Fetlselun* is derived either from 

a I^ortagueee word/eMSw, denoting a adorol as an idol, or from 
an isiohehtreat 'A Fetishist worships anything that attracts his 
stones, bioc|!s« aad all sorts of oharnut--iaul he cimnges hii» feithth 

There am Fixate and p|biio fetishes, v 
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The Ijappes ur^ u ruder and more barbarous tribe than the Tinns. 
There is good reason for believiitg that these two were originally but 
one nation, borne hare, howeTer, maintained that they are dis^nct 
from eiif'h other, basing their opinion on the diffisrent (j^hysical 
aspects whfch they present, and the considerable dissimilarity that 
exists between the Finnish and Lappoiiiic Janguages. , 

The religion 6f Uie Ijappes was not so complex as that of the Finns. 
Thcie was nothing in it beyond the rudest and simplest notions ; and 
they seem ne^er to have attained mi^ch loftier^ ideas than those of 
Fetishism, Three of their gods are mentioned, Jubmcl, Farkcl, and 
. Tiermes. Jubmel was the authorbf good, Parkel of evil, and Tiermes 
partakes of the natures of both. 

Tliey had an indistinct idea of a futufe state; and they believed 
tliat the ghosts of those who died remained for a time on earth. They 
saeiificed reindeers, cats, dogs, and other animals, and kept lesthals 
in honour of their gnds. * > * 

The Lappes have long been famousTor their jugglers and Aingiciaii?i. 
Thesr* are lield in high esteem ,by many of the iTinnS, who vi^jt them 
in critical circumstances. There are, also, a number of jugglers 
amongst the Finns tncmselves, who B^etend to the same power over 
all elements that is claimed by the Lapponic sageis, but they do not, 
poiisess so high a reputation. 

The Lappes have small bodies, with black short straight hair and 
black eyes. These characters, however, are not found i^;^ ail Lapponic 
tribes. The difference between the Lappes and the (Finns is ascribed 
to their difference in Aabitfe) and the degree of their cultivation. The 
Finns are accustomed to warm baths, and are well protected from 
the retarefing influences of their gold country, while the Lt^pes are” 
exposed to all inclemencies, and are, consequently, stunted in their 
growth. They have thick beards, large hollow /ayes, and wide 
mouths. They are xpmorkably swift in runfling,, goodJeapers, and 
strong. 

The Esthiahs, or Estlionians, are more nearly related to the Fiims 
than to the Lappes, and have many custonM in common. Their 
physical characters differ, fcieir hair is gmierally yellow, but some¬ 
times black hair and a brownish^skin are to bg seen. They are of 
slender make. They are neither strong nor active, and their teir^ 
perament is generally melancholic. They have not much curiosity; 
but when Once induced to Icari^, though sIoti^ thti^make sure 
progress, and can overcome, by their perseverance, the greatest 
diHeultics. 

Tha tribes in tlfe north of l^iUssia receiyed the name j^*Ts,chude^ 
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OT barbarians, from the SlaYonians, who drove them from a more 
southerly sitijiatioii tha^ that which they now occupy. Some of the 
Tsclnidcfi are found in the Waldai Hills, but their principal districts 
lie on tlw bankatof the Dwina and'the Pftchora. 

The PermionS and Syijooni, which belong to tho Tschndish, are 
remarkably fo/ thlir early civiluEation. In the sixth cejitury they 
carried on a commeicc with mtmy tribes of the Bast, which they 
continued to keep up during* the middle ages. They resemble in 
their habits the Hdssian peasantry. They live mostly in villages, 
r.nd are Christians of the Grec^V Chufeh, 

The Tschudish Wotiaks contain several tribes that arc still 
heathen. They are generally poor, and live by the chase. They ara 
strong-bodied, and hare rod hair. cTuinar is the principal god of the 
heathen Wotiaks, yvho also ofl'er sacrihees, have priests called Toma, 
and observe festivals in honotp* of their gods. 

The Bulgarian branch .of the Tschudish race occupies tho district 
about the baiddle of the Wolga.s Some of them do not differ much 
from t^e Huasiams,* except in complexion. They worship the 
heavens, mid offer up sacrifices to Jumi-Shipas, Others tire still 
addicted to heathen superstit^ns. Some of them have long black 
•hair, but far the greater number have it light red. 

In the north-cast of Bussia, and in many ptirts of Siberia, dwell the 
VgriMis or Uralian Finns, of which the Magyars arc the most leinark- 
able offahoo*. ^ougl^of the same stock as the degraded Wogouls and 
Oadaka, they li%ve risen to a high degree of ciyiliaation and intelli¬ 
gence. Along with their intellectual and njp/'al cstlvanocmcnt has come 
a change in their physical features, ^yllen they entered the regions 
wf the Lower X>anub% in tlic ninth century of the Chriatiaia era, they 
had all ^e characteristics of the i^mlcring tribes to whom they arc 
related. They^^ire now a handsome people, with the features pecu • 
liar to the Jndd^Europt^an group, and are remarkable for their 
energy and activity. Tliat they belong to thfi same stock as the 
Finns and 'W^ogouls, and o.thers of the same race, is manifest from a 
comparison between the Hungarian and die other Fimush languaga<i» 
while at the «ame time their descent |/lto the southern nations of 
lEurope is atteisted ^by historians* The history of this brave people 
^(li betm wrilten olbm^r than pnc4£ and not long ago the British press 
%e!tsed with accounts of them, when they attracted tho eyes and 
gained th^KUmlrarion of Kuroife by their Vavery. 
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SKOTION 11.—XlIE WBSTBBN jLliW^PpyilANS, 

The otlier Allophyiian race >in Europe wa« the Euakaldui4u>, in* 
chiding all Utoae who spoke the Euskarlan languAge.^ T^ir ^principal 
heu.t was in Spain, though tiiere were sou;;^ of them in the,south of 
I'ranec, where the Basque, a dialect of the Euskarian, is still spoken. 
Besides the Euskaldunes, there W'ere many tribes of Celts in Spain, 
and at a later period of history these beepne mixetl with the Euskal- 
dunes, and were called Celtibcrians. Uno name which the classic 
writers give to the country of thd Euskaldunes which lay on the 
cast of Spain was Iberia, and the Euskaldunes were called Iberians. 
The most illustrious of the true Iberian racA were the Turdetanians, 
Turdulians, and Lusitanians. « 

'Ihe south of Si)ain from the Guadiana»to La Mancha, a very fertile 
region, w'as the principal part of the possessions of the Turdetanians. 
They carried on a very extensive ccAnmerce. Their chie/ exports* 
were oil, com, gold, and silver.^ They had many flAurishing.xities, 
and were more civilized than any other nation in Spain. They also 
could boast of many learned men amqpgst them, and had national 
verses in which their history and laws were recorded. 

The Lusitanians extended from the ocean to the Tagus, and were snr- 
loimded on all sides by Celtic nations, who often mixed witli them. 
They were a lawless people, and given to robbery, cu^tig off the 
right hand of those whom they took captive. They long resisted the 
invading forces of the ^tonams. 

'I'herc were three parts of Spain in which the Celts settled, and 
became in "some measure bleudec^with the Iberians. By liar the* 
must distinguished of these Spanish Celts were the Celtibbrians, whose 
name implies tlieir mixture with the Iberians. In jome of their 
itdigious practices* and habits they agreed witlfthe Ikeriaus, in others 
with the Colts. Like the Britons, their favourite drink was made 
of honey, and they yrefb wont to leap from their horses in order to 
fight their enemies on foot,' 

The country Which the Oeltiberions occupied was very wide, 
stretching over the middle parts of Spain, and ineiluding the greater 
part of Aragon and Castile, and reaching to the ^ouro. It was 
cult to cultivate i yet the people were rich, and possess&iL^f many 
tow ns of considerable importance. Tlfey were a vgry wi!3 and rude 
people,) yet b^ve aird obstinate. %hcy long resisted the Boirans 
^ when tlsey wcrcf headed^y ViriathuSi who displayed great skill and 
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cotirttge. They had a celebrated herd of Tery horses, wh6se 
ooloor changed on thek removal to the maritime parts of Spain. 

'file language of the Euskaldunes is unique. It has no resem¬ 
blance fo any ]|ndo-£uropean speech, hnless in a very few roots. It 
is more like the l^guage of the lotuns, or Aborigines of^thc noith of 
Europe ;«yet the differencis ^Isre far greater than the resemblances. 
The EusKaxifui dialect is most like the languages of the Nortl 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER II, 


THE NATIONS OF*ASIA. 

« 

Asia, with its serenteen-and-a-half millions of square miles, covers 
on area four times the extent of Europe. The surface of this immense 
continent presents every variety of'aspect and of climate, ranging as 
it docs from 1 deg. 20 min. to 78 deg. north latitude,* and from 26 deg. 
to 100 deg. east longitude. Its physilEal characteristics are on a 
vast scale. Its mountains, table lands^ and plhins, are unequalled in^ 
the world. But its greatest interest is derived fiom^the iact that it 
contains the cradle of the human race—that it is the mother-Ciiuntry 
of the world—nnd that all the other nations may be regarded as 
Asiatic colonies. Here, too, both truth«and falsehoqd have had their 
greatest developments. 


SUCTION 1.—THE UEBSIANS. 

m 

According to one of th» Sacred books of the Persians, there has 
been from eternity a scries of cycles of immense duration, during 
which different races of beings ha't^ existed on*the earth. At the' 
close of tlie cycle which preceded the present, there was Ifut one being 
left, Mahabad, who was to be the progenitor of the n*w race. He 
taught mankind many pf the arts, and spread* hapf^nesB-^mong his 
subjects. He was succeeded in tbo government of the human race by 
thirteen descendants. tTlie reigns of these primitive kings constitute 
the golden age of the Persians^ After the death of the last of these 
kings, the world became a wfeck; murder and ruin were on every 
side, and terrible misery and destruction fell Upon the race. After 
several alternations of good and evil in the same way, Kayomurx was^ 
created—the first'of the present race of mankind. He foun^Lni a line 
of kings called Paishdadians^ or distributors of, Jusfice, %vhose 
< xploila have been a favourite theme with the Persian poets. The 
^Patshdadifan dynasty reigfted 2,460 years, and was 6ucoeede_d by the 
^ayanian. 
vox, i. 
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This account of the early history of Persia is obviously enti^ 
fabulous. Nor can we trust the IJorsiau account of the Ivayanian 
dyj^asty, though there seems to be in it an indistinct glimmering 
of tru^. .The principal authorities qn the early history of Persia 
are the Greek lustoiians, some of whom travelled into ^hat country. 
Prom their narrations we infer that the Persians were fijr a lt«ug 
time a jJlistoral tribe of lA) importance. Tlie revolution eflcctcd by 
Cyrus the Gioat altered tlieir position, tJnder him they spread 
their conquests farvuul wide, the Persian and Median kingdoms were 
united, and the Pe.suin m».ae was feared ajul honoured by the 
surrounding, and even distant, n^itions. After this period we rend 
frequently of them in the liistoiy of Greece. The eicpeditioiis of 
Garius and Xcrx.es, and^the many intrigues which the Perbian 
satiaps carried on with some of the Greek states, are well known. 
Alexander the C^reat, in the fatal battle of Arbela, overthrew the 
Persian government; and for upwards of liftcen years after his death 
^e countrjj was the scene of wfr, until Seleucus obtained permanent 
possession of thp throne. His descendants remained in power until 
250 U.C., when Arsaces, a Partliian noble, overturned the Macedouians 
and bcjcaJiie the founder of a long and illuslru)ua line of kings. The 
Poi-Unans rose to great omiftence, defied the utmost power of the 
flomans, and defeated some of the nuxst famous Roman generals. 

‘The Purtliians/’says the Baron Saint Martin, “ a nation of mounted 
w uii^ors, sjhcathed in complete steel, and possessed of a race of horses 
equ.ally rcttirfl'kiiblo Yor speed and endurance, oveiran their feebler 
Persian ncighb*ours almost without opj^iobitiiui, and erected them¬ 
selves into a true military aristocracy, Vhile the conquered were 
^degraded into a mere herd of slaves. Tlie invaders thus Jiecamc the 
feudalibrds of tltc vanquished lutlion, or rather the nation itself; for 
the rest attached to the soil remained serfs in all the force of the 
term. Thusj^very arrangement of the feudal system may be found 
in the schiAnc d^^the Aisacidan government, *the same usages and 
institutions, and even the same dignities apd officers. A constable 
is discovered commanding their atmies, mar4ues6es defending tlm 
frontiers, barons and feu^l lords of citU descriptions, knights and 
meit'-at'amis, the same limited numl^er of the noble and free, the 
same multitude df * vassals an4 slaves. The Parthian cava.*ers, 
lii^eMhed man and horse in armour, may well represent the knights of 
weslswai^ike them we fhidcthem forming the strength of the army, 
them heateing everything doevn before them, while the infautiy 
tiius c<rs^piBine.d And despised.’* 

^ot|l^^ceAtatiea theParthJ^is cort^hu©^ to^rulo Peibia. They, 
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succeeded by the Bassanian dynasty, the member? of wliicii 
ar^'hioticcd -with jtolerable accuracy by the Persian wi iters, llie 
Sassanians were a powerful line bf khigs, and*held a wide extent of 
possessions. Xlve history of Persia after their downfal ossumeS a 
(■oinplet<d> eastern aspect, ^ruel and deceitful hcaji^Llessnest, and, 
occasionally,* noble and -unexpected generosity,^ eh^aetprise the 
inonarchs. Plots become frequent, and^n^yolutlons often teke place. 
The rise of the Mahommedan religion, the invasion and conquest of 
Persia by Tschingghis-Kkan, and the reign of the great Timur, are 
among the most remarkable occurrences a|ter the fiAl of the Sassanians. 
Praser gives the tbUowing account of Timur:—** With his own 
hands he placed on his head thd crown of gold, and girt on the 
imperial cincture : yet, while the princes and nobles showered upon 
him gold and jewels, and hailed him as Ubrd of the Age, and Con¬ 
queror of the World, Timur, with a modesty,•the offspring of 
prudence as much as of humility, declined these titles, contenting 
himself with the simple appellation of Ameer—noble, or chief—by 
which to this day he is generally kucAvn in Uie East, His* patience'®' 
and perseverance during this struggle were not less donspicuous than 
his courage and sagacity m managing the discordant materials of his 
nnwer, and in seising every ojjporluni^ for increasing it, ‘ I once,' 
sa>b'Pimur, in his ‘ Institutes,' *was forced to take shelter fiom my 
enomiea in a ruined building, wheie I sat alone for many hours. To 
divert my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my observation 
upon an ant that was carrying a grain of coni linger thj^nitself Vp a 
high wall. I numbered the efforts it made to accompUsli this object; 
the gxain fell sixty-niiU} tin»«s to the ground, and the seventieth time 
it reached the top of the walk The sight gave me courage at the 
moment, ahd I never forgot the lesson it conveyed/ " ^ 

The Persian government is, and has always been, tlutt of an abso¬ 
lute monarchy. The king has power over all his sul^cts, and his 
commands, whatever they be, must be obeyed*by ap» is also the 
administrator of justice, and he has to exercise considerable care in 
the performance of h^ duties, since revolutions are no uncommon 
occurrences, * 

All that remains of the rcli^i of the ancient Persians is found in 
the Zendavesta, or among the Guebres of Fer^, or among the 
Parsecs of India. There were twenty-one nosks or books in tho 
Zendavesta, but there is only one extant, called the ** YendMad,” ana 
believed to be the twentieth. The *Zendave8ta ^ was "^written by 
Zoroaster, the great Persian prophet. When this illustrious person 
lived is not known. Souse have assented that his great work U of 
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comparatively modem date, while others have claimed for it a fery 
high antiquity. The ^ost common opinion is that he lived in the 
reign of Darius llystaspes, and one writer, holding this view, fixes 
the da^ of his hirth at 589 b.c. ' t 
The one Almighty Being mentioned in the Zendavosta is Time 
without bouifds, ^ncrcatedc Time. Zerouane Akerenc, as Time is 
called, oxlginated two oth^r beings, the one the author of every good, 
the other the author of all evil. To the former the name of Onnuzd 
is given. He is tHe principle of light, just, and the very image of 
the Almighty, the first of aU*created beings. Ahrimati, as the other 
is designated, is the great opponent of Ormuzd. He hates justice 
and goodness. **l£e is alone,’' says Ormuzd of his rival in the 
Zendavesta, ** wicked, imp^ire, accursed. He has long knees, a long 
tongue, and is vo^ of good." 

In order to remedy the, disasters wliich flowed from the war 
between Ormuzc^ and Ahriinan,. the Almighty commanded Ormuzd 
^ create thf universe. Ormua^ pronounced the word, or Ilonover, 
and the uni versa befan. It was to last 12,000 years, and this pciiod 
was to he divided into four cycles. 

In tlie first cycle Ormuzd was solo ruler. He then created the 
Perouers, the spiritual prototypes of all beings on earth. After these 
he created the visible world, and on the earth he rmsed the great 
mountain Albordj, on the top of which he fixed hU own habitation. 
At the beginning of the second cycle, tlie sun, moon, and stais, 
were created t>y Ormuzd in preparation for the 'war that was to take 
place between him and Ahriman. Ahriqign, having created a vast 
number of evil beings, attempted to attack Ormuzd ; but, dazzled by 
,*the splendour of hi^ adversary, he fell floundering into^hia native 
ab^'ss df darlyiess, and lay supind for other three thoiisand ycais. 
Ormuzd meamvlule created six Amschaspands, who were entrusted 
with the gua:^iamihip«of all earthly things. One had imder his 
protection anSnal creation; a second seafbered the blessings ot 
]‘iuuiiug streantH; a third took cai c of plaiitis and trees \ a Ibui'th is 
the spirit of the metal and the mir^; a fifth is a fiflmale guardtun 
of the earth; and a sixth is the get\/ti8 of fire and light. X^iic 
i,nd light were held in especial reverence by the Persians ; and this 
is the case still wit£* die Ouebres^d Farsces. In tho Zendavesta 
'^ll^iibehesht, tlie sixth Amechaspand thus commissions Zoroaster— 
** $ervwiiWIA(thb Most Hig£i, «peak to the royal Gushtasp for me. 

that to thee lliuve conumtted^all fires. Ordain the Mobuds, tho 
l>^exo(a*s^knd Herboods, to preserve them, agd neither to extinguish 
(them iratcr nor in earth bid them erect in every oity a 
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t^ple of fife, an4 celebrate, in honour of that element, the feasts 
ordained by law. The brilliancy of fire is from God, and what ia 
more beautiful than that clement ? Tt requires only wood and odours* 
Let the young and the old'* give these, and their prayers sliall be 
heard. 1 ifansfet it to thee as I received it fron% Gad. Those who 
do not fulfil my words shall go to the inTesnal regions.” » 

tn the process of time the Primitive Bull was created. This BuP, 
the principle of all good, was an object of groa^ dread to Ahriman. 
Ilctermiued to make a bold attempt, ascended from hia infemul 
abode in the form of a huge serpent, and brought wide-spread desola¬ 
tion on the earth. The sacred bull was fatally wounded by his Devs, 
or evil spirits, and his success seemed complete. Boon, however, 
there sprang from the right shorflder of !ho animal Kayoraurz, the 
first man. Ho was pure and intelligent. Ahrintan, however, was 
too powerful for liim, so that after on existence of thirty years Kayo- 
murz was destroyed. But from his juices’sprang'up ajreewhioh^ 
bore two human beings, Meshia and Meshiane. .These is^ere perfectly 
pure at their origin, but they did not long remain so, the woman 
being the first to worship the evil spirits of Ahriman, The world was 
then infested with the agents of Ahriasan, and the,sin of the human 
race became greater and greater. But the proper destiny of man is’ 
to become like Ormuzd. For the attainment of this end the law waa 
given to Zoroaster. After many struggles between good and eti), 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, and tlxm the igood an^ bad 
will be separated; yet not for ever. The bad, after having been 
purified with fire, shltll admitted into the regions of light; and 
Ahriman, no longer a hater of the good and the true, shall be subject 
to Ormuz%. Such was the anciciV: faith of Pefisia. » 

The Guebres are the only inhabitants of Persia whoitill retain the 
religion of the early Persians. Many of their rites are^e same; they 
obey strictly the law% which we have noticed^s given by'^Airdibehesht 
to Zoroaster, and their ceremonial observances are similar. The great 
body of the Persians are now ^Mohammedana. I’here are different 
beets amongst them, however ^and there is a peculiar class of religionists 
who sometimes profess Mohammedanism, but who, for the moat part, 
do nut belong to that religion; tbjf y are the S,ufifees. The doji^nes 
oeheve.! by them have been concisely stated by FraserTJt- 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, say they, is diffuse^^jproughottt 
creation. The essence of his divinijy, emanating firpm him oontinuall3f 
as rays from the san, vivifieB all nature, imd are as continually reah^ 
sorbed*'* They believe l&e souls of tnen to be tbe scintilla^a of this 
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essence—of God, not jjjrom God, and, therefore, q{ on equality with 
Him. They represent themselves as conbtantly engaged in searojiing 
after tr<frth, and admiring the perfectious of tho deity. An ardent 
but mystical loVe of the Creator, which frequently breaks* forth in the 
most extr|iyagant manner, and towards the most extraordinary objects, 
in which they fancy the divine image to bo reflected, is the soul of 
their creed, and reunion with Him their ultimate object—to have 
‘the corporeal veilVemoved, when the emancipated soul will mix 
again with the glorious essence from which it has been separated 
but not divided,' " • 

Of the customs of the ancient Persians wo learn a little from the 
Greek writers. They are lepresentcd as regarding it as the basest 
thing possible to tfll a lie, They were exceedingly temperate in their 
food, and despised the man of luxury, They also had a complicated 
plan of training the young for serving their country, and they arranged 
ffio whold'population into diflSrent classes, according to age, and 
assigned particultir dbties to each class. They are said to have been 
handsome^ and some of the ancient writers praise the beauty and form 
of the Persian women. 

, The ruins of Perscpolis attest the progress they made in architec* 
ture. The inscriptions found there w'erc written iu the arrow-headed 
character. 

Th« present inhabitants of Persia are composed of people from 
various quartera of Asia. The native Persians are called Tajiks, 
while those of a different origin are generally styled Iliyahs, though 
some of the Iliyahs are, without doubt, genuine Persians. There are 
k!so the Kurds and ^hc Affghans^ both of which tribes ore closely 
connected with the Persian race. 

The Persiang are still a handsome people. Prichard remarks of the 
Tgjiks that ^«y well known “ as a remarkably handsome people, 
with regular features, long oval faces, black, long, and well-marked 
eyebrows, aqd large black eyes, which tlieir pbetj^ compare to the eyes 
of the gazelle, a feature which, among the Orientals, is esteemed the 
greatest conatituent of beauty." ^ 

of thg better ranks are described by a traveller as being 
exceedingly fail, of good ^mplexions, generally full-formed, 
In many iqttancea their eyes are large, black, and 
lips rich an^ red, setting off teeth natiually even 
1^4 width* But ti^ey disflgure thhix proper cliarms by painting ^eir 
ff^ oi tiMiUiLS colours^ bf whijich white and crimson arc the least 
o&mve. J^onstant smqking apoils yieir mouth^and teeth, A fine ' 
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of hftir is reckoned among the most indispensablo" of female 
onmments ; and -when nature or heeident has deprived them of this, 
the Pt'isian bcautio.s supply the defect by wearing wigs. * 

The ICuids are said to be -^ery strong, with broad IlioulderS, dark 
completion^ black hair, and small eyes. They are^pas^ionately fond 
of dancing. There are two classes of thcfti„the peasants, or labouring 
Kurds, and the w'snior Kurds. The wariior Kurds are superior to 
the labouring, and exercise great cruelty towards Jhcin. 

The Tearid^*.—Nearly connected witl^ the Kurds, and using the 
same language, are the Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers, of whom various 
icporlshavc been given by traveflers. Tliey have been, stigmatised 
as guilty of the wildest orgies, and ns holding the basest superstitions, 
lisyard, the last traveller W'ho haS visited them, has vindicated their 
character, and civen us a much more accurate aiAi full account of 
them than w’^e had before, lie informs ns that they have been long 
subject to persecution from Mohammedans and Christian.^, and that 
they have been oftc;n i educed to great misery and .desolatiom lie had'' 
an opportunity of witnessing the festivals of which such evil rcpoits 
had been brought by travellers. ♦* As night advanced,", he says, 

** those w'ho had assembled—they musj no-w have amounted to nearly 
live thousand persons—lighted torches, whieli they carried with them ' 
as they wandered tluough the forest. The effect was magicali tho 
varied groujia could be faintly distinguished through the darkness; men 
hurrying to and frp; women, with their children,»seatcd rfui'the house¬ 
tops : and crowds gatheiing round the pedlars, who exposed their 
■wares ibr .sale in,thc ctmrb-J^ard. Thousands of lights were reflected 
in the fobnlains and streams, glimmered amongst the foliage of tho 
tri’cs, and*daneed in tlie distance^ As I was ^fazing on thi^t extrif?^ 
ordinary scene, tho hum of liiinian voices was suddeulf hushed, and 
a strain, solemn and melancholy, arose from tho valley.* It resembled 
some majestic chant ^whieh, years before, I had jiatened to xn the 
cathedral of a distant land. Music so pathetic and so sweet I had 
never before heard in,thS East. The voices of men end ■women were 
blended in harmony with the^oft notes of many flutes. At measured 
intervals the song was brokeif by the loud clash of cymbals and tam¬ 
bourines ; and those who were witl^ut the procin^s of the tomb then 
joined in the melody. ^ 

** I hastened to the sanctuary and found Sheikh Nas rtjajax round^ 
by the priests, seated in the inner oourt. Thj^ l^laqie was' illuminated 
by torches and lamps, which threw a soft over the white walls of 
^ the tomb and green foliage of the erboui'. The Sheikhl^ in thoir 
white turbans and* robes, all v|nerablo men, with long gaiy beards,' 
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were ranged on one aide; on the opposite, seated on the atones, 
about thirty Gawals, in their motley dresses of blffck and white, each 
performing on a tambburine or a ilutc. Around stood the Fakirs in 
their dark garments, and tlie wopicn ojf the orders of the priesthood 
also arrayed in pure white. No others were admitted wi(bh>^ the walls 
of the coart. • • 

** The^ame low and solemn strain, occasionally varied in the melody, 
lasted for nearly an hour; a part of it was called ** Makom Azerai 
Fsau,” or the son^of the Loan /s^us. It was sung by the Sheikhs, 
the Oawals, and the women, and occasionally by those without. I 
could not catdi the words, nor /?ould I prevail upon any of those 
present to repeat them to me. They wore in Arabic, and as few of 
the Yezidis can speak or pronounce that language, they were not 
intelligible even to the experienced ear of Hodja Toma, who accom¬ 
panied me. Thd tambourines, whicli were struck simultaneously, 
only interrupted at intervals the song of the priests. As the time 
^quicken(;,^hey broke n\ more frequently. 'Jlie chant gradually gave 
way to a lively mdody, which, increasing in measure, was finally 
lost in a confusion of sounds. The tambourines were beaten with 
extraordmary onergv, the flutes poured forth a rapid flood of notes, 
the voices were raised to theiff highest pitch, the men outside joined 
in the cry, whilst the women made the rocks resound with the shrill 
iahkhL The musicians, giving way to excitement, threw their 
Instruments into the air, and strained their limbs Into every contor¬ 
tion, until tlK*y fell‘exhausted to the ground. I never heard a more 
frightful yell than that which rose in the valley. It was midnight. 
The time nnd place were well suited to Ihe occasion, and I gazed 
with wonder upon the extraordinary scene around me. ^Thus were 
probaWy celebrated,**ages ago, tlia mysterious rites of the Corybantes, 
when they met in some consecrated grove. I did not marvel that 
such wild cdfemonics Jiad given rise to those stories of unhallowed 
rites and dbsceift* mysteries which have rendered the name of Vezidi 
an abomination in the East. Notwithsta^yiding the uncontrollable 
excitement which appeared to prevail among afll present, there were 
no indecent gestures or unseemly ceretionies. When the musicians 
and singers were exhausted the nthse suddenly died away, the 
various groups lAapmed their« previous cheerfulness, and again 
,^andered through tl^ valley, or seated themselves under the trees." 

i^oertaincd that^they believe in one Supreme Being, 
but du nottapp^ to offe^up worship to him. They have a 
peetdiar dread of Bataiit whom they regard as the chief of, the 
angelic ^ostft and whpi they thinki though ifbw suffering puflishmentiy 
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M resume his pristine position. They hold the Koran in groat 
reverence, and put quotations from it on tliefr tombs. They also 
respect the Bible, and believe its account of the creation of the worVI. 
They say, also, that Jeri's Chxist was an angel, who took him 
the nature of man. They have four classes of priests,*whose ofhccs 
are hereditary, and they allow women thus to beconle pfiestdsses. 

Th€ Affghm Various theories *havo been formed with 

regard to the origin of the Alfghan tribes. The most probable 
appears to be that which, regarding them as descendants of the 
ancient possessors of the same soil, assfgns them a Persian origin. 
There are various tribes, and though they are all intimately con¬ 
nected with each other, yet they differ very much in their physical 
characters, • « 

Tlie most conspicaouB feature of Persian life is the liarem. Every 
Mohammedan Persian is restricted to fqur legitimate w-ives, but he 
may have as many concubines as he pleases. In the seraglio the 
con<'lition of the ladies is most frequently very miserable there 
are very few of them who would not wish the *kirg to gii e them 
away to some of his high officers. The Persian ladies are represented 
as greatly addicted to gossipping, full of scandal, and fond of showing 
their ornaments to each other. Their iSnguage is very often indecent, 
and they want that delicacy of feeling which is so characteristic of 
them in more civilized countries. 

The marriage ceremony is an affair of great display 5>monp; the 
l^ersians, and illustrates their character in many poin&., As the 
men," says Mr. Fraser* in ^describing a marriage, “ (the bridegroom 
in this instance was a widower of advanced age) have seldom an 
opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, they afe forced to emplo%ar 
sumo female friend to select a suitfible partner; and to l^cr th^ must 
trust for all that appertains to mental or personal charms. Tlie 
choice being made, and the gentleman satisfVed, he sen^ a formal 
proposal, together with a present of sweetmeats, lady, both of 
which, it is previously ^understood, will be accepted. This point 
being gained, ho next forwards an assortment of fine clothes, 
shawls, and handkerchiefis, bl^dclothes and bedding, looking-glasses, 
glass and china ware, bathing and cooking apparatus, henna for her 
hands, sugar and comfits—in shox?, a complete domestic outfit; all 
of which, it is luiderstood, the bride’s family will double and returu 
to the futute, husband. A day is then flExed for fetchisf^SSome the 
bride, when a crowd of people collect at both houa^^s^the gentlemen 
at the bridegroom’s, thf^ ladies at thiA of the bride. The latter next 
proceeds to complete the duties of their office by condmtuig the 
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young lady to tho bath, whore, after a thoroug^i ablution, 
decked in her finest &ttire. As soon as it is dark, the bridegroom's 
party proceed to bring her tp her^new habitation; and much 
discussion sometimes arises at this stage of the business as to the 
number of lantesns, of fiddlers, and guests, that aio to marshal the 
proccRsibn. * 

" On reaching the bride's house, it is usual before she mqunts to 
wrap her m a shaMcl provided by the husband, 'fhis, again, is olton 
a point of dispute; on the pajsout occasion the lady’s fnends objected 
to the indifferent quality of the^shawl: those of the gentleman’s 
party, on the other hand, swore that it was excellent. Neither would 
give in. The guests were all waiting, and the affair assumed a seiiouH 
tispect, when one of the visitors stepped forward and volunteered hi< 
own. It was accepted, and the cavalcade proceeded—4he bride being 
accompanied by a great nutnber of persons, and attended by a boy 
ji^aring a poking-glass.' At i^j.tervals on the road bridges are msiclo 
in the folio wing^manner for her to step over. Gentlemen of the hus¬ 
band's party are called upon by name, and must place themselves on 
their hands and knees on the ground before her horse; and the choice 
generally fal'ing on corpulcnt«or awkward individuals, much mirth 
is excited. In this way the party proceeds with fiddling, drums 
beating, tambourines playing, and lanterns flourishing, till they ninet 
tlie bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in advance, «nd thi'} 
distance is the subject of another very serious discussion. As soon 
he sees his lady, he throws an orange or some*other fruit at her with 
all his force, and off ho goes towards his hduse. This is the signal fn 
a general scamper after him, and whosoever can catch him is entith'd 

* ft * 

to his^iiorsc and chfihes, or a raiwjom in lieu of them. When tho 
bride arrives at the door, a man of either party jumps up behind her, 
and, seixing %er by waist, carries her within. Should this bo 
done by ofie of ^le bridcgr(K>ia’s attendants, Ut is an omen of lu^ 
'maintaining in future a duo authority over Ips wife; hut on th<' c<m- 
trary, should one of her friends suceeed in performing tho duty—and 
it is always the sulsjeol of sharp contutt—it augurs that she will in 
foituTe * keep her own side of the hpusfi.* Another effort at ensuung 
the omitinuance o#h|js own supdemacy is often made by the gentle- 
who, m reivehii^ his domicile after throwing the orange, takes 
a statiotjpMIgr the porteli thitt lady on entering may pass under his 

foet, and tl^ereby*hecomesuhject«to him; but if discovered in this 
ungallant attempt, he is instantly pelted from his post, 

*' at length h%» yt^ased into tte ro^m allotted^ for her ^ 

i:ec||giQii4Hho httsbafid appearance, and alobking-glass is 
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immediately held up in such a position as to reflect the face of his 
bride, whom he now, for the first time, sees unveiled. It is a critical 
and anxious moment, for it is tl^at in Tvhich the fidelity^of lys a|:ents 
is to be pro^d, and the charms of his beloved to bo compared with 
those pictuicd by him in his ardent imagination ; avhile tbe young 
ladies in attendance, os w'ell as the gossippin^ old ones, ore dager to 
catch the first glimpse, and communicate to all the world their opinion 
of her claims to beauty. After this, tho bridegraom takes a bit of 
sugar-candy, and, biting it in two halveeil eats one himself, and pre¬ 
sents the other to his bride: on thcjiresent occasion he had no teeth 
to bite with, and so he broke the sugar with his fingers, which offended 
the young woman so much that sh^ cast her^portion away. Ho then 
takes her stockings, throws one over his left shoulder, places the other 
under his right foot, and orders all the spectators to withdraw. They 
retire accordingly, and the happy couple are left alone.” 

• e 


HECTION II.—AHKEN1S.K, OtfOROIAJf, AND CAUCASIAN THIUFS. 

On tbe borders of Persia lies Armeifla, the inhabitants of which 
call their land llaikia, from a traditional patriarch Haik, who figures 
conspicuously in their legends. They were at a veiy early period 
converted to Christianity, and they have been able to raair^tain tjieir 
faith in opposition to the Moslems, and the chufehes of Home and 
Greece. The ancient ij^nne^ians are believed to have had tho same 
traditions as Uiose common* among the Medes and Persians, They 
w'cre follorvers of Zoroaster, and retained the wo^ip of fire till their^ 
conversion to Christianity. Strabo^ays that they oDsen^ed thi^same 
i> acred rites as the Persians, but that they adhered more especially to 
those of the goddess Anaitis, to whom they h^ilt temples and con¬ 
secrated male and female slaves. ** It is also custdfliary,'* ho says, 
“ for the most noble of thp Armenians to devote their own daughters, 
when virgins, in thcsc'temples, where it is ordained by law that they 
shall live a long period as pnfttitutes with, tho goddess, and after¬ 
wards be given in marriage, wliich nobody ever dislikes on this 
account to contract with such women,” Prom thdbe statements it is 
inferred that the Armenians are of Persian origin; their origin^, 
however, is *tiU uneertain. Tlie Anppnihns are describftik?^ beau¬ 
tiful, # 

. Nothing is known witH certainty of the early history of the Geor^ 
Vgians. Traditions ,jwhich claim tb (qpoak of a patriarch 

Kortlos, and trace the nation ^ Japhet. They were contorted to 

« 
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Uhristianitf at an. early period, and became to a considerable 9 ^nt 
mixed with the Am^enians after this event. OnS of their chroniclers 
h/w related that a colony of Chinese settled in that country. We 
hav(vio means of testing the accuracy of the statement. This, how¬ 
ever, is certain that the people now bear no resemMance to the 
Chinese’, and thSt their language is entirely diiferent. 

Amongst the mountaii^s of Caucasus there are various tribes, evi¬ 
dently belonging to separate races. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these are the CircUssians, the fame of whose beauty has spread far and 
wide. The men are descriBed as mostly of tall stature, of thin form, 
but Herculean structure. They are slender about the loins, have 
small feet, and very strong arms. The women, according to one tra¬ 
veller, are not all Circaysian bea,ntie8. They are for the most part 
well formed, ui^i white skin, daik-hrown or black hair, and rc^gular 
features. Another traveller, however, maintains that they have no 
claim to the superior beauty which has been attributed to them, I 
know no4y" he says ** what cati have given occasion to the generally- 
received preju<iHce*in favour of the female Tscherkessians. A short 
leg, a small foot, and glaring red hair, constitute a Tscherkessian 
beauty.*' 


SECTION III,—NATIONS OP INDIA. 

f « 

All Indian chronology, it is admitted, is matter of doubtful com¬ 
putation, and even of conjecture, downi^o tlis history of the period 
when the Hindoos came first into contact with Europeans. In the 
.earlier dynasties, w}iich arc said to have reigned for milli&ns of years, 
we have nothing but a maze of^'confusion and fable. It is not im¬ 
probable, hg;wove!r, that some of the vedas, the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, jire as^ld ao'the fourteenth century before CKRxsT—that is, 
cotemporaneous with a period one century Tkter than the death of 
Moses. .But what a contrast between the* Hebrew and the Hindoo 
theolo^ of those olden times { 

Contemporary with TyasUt cotlipiler of the Yedas, were the 
Ik^im ojt the B^abhii9iKt% or Omt War, which was carried on 
Ix^ween the Uaes dfKutu anef^Pandu, two branches of the Lunar 
Vace o f Iii dign sovereigns. Nearly ^ut the same Kama is 
ftippcf^l^to have liyed. exploitB of this Kama, the most 

niOstri^Us, of, tie Sotsr line ^ Indian kings, or Suryavansas, 
asj^ey are oalted liy ha^ve ^ters, udio plso designate the Luoer 
Ut)e^i|^-y«ng|eS| or, Sonu^tansiiSf..^ detailed ki the '^Kamayaaa.'*^' 
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VVc^liall give a jjfhort abstract of this remarkable work, derived 
from Campbell, as a specimen of the abifurd legends which 
constitute a great port, of Indian historical or religious books. At 
different tinios the earth is represented bs oppressed with demons and 
monsters. IThablc to bear their enormities, she en|ers,the presence 
of Yishnoo, entreats his interposition, and receives a promise^that he 
will become incarnate and destroy her enemies. Hence so many 
incarnations. After glancing at ^e six which l^ye already taken 
place, in the form of a fish, of a tortoise, cf a boar, of a man-lion, of 
a dwarf, and of an ox, Walmcekec proceeds to describe that in the 
form of Kama, who is born as the son of Hhusarutha, king of Dude. 
His wife is born a princess, and in process of time they are united in 
marriage. His father, Dhusarutlfa, bccor&es old and infirm, and 
wishes Kama to assume the reins of government. Kama replies It 
cannot be. I have not been born for such* a worldly purpose as this. 

I must call my wife Seeta along wit^i me ,• ’WC mi/st reside, like 
ascetics, in the desert; and it will presently uppeiyr for what purpo.'‘(j 
I reside amongst men.” Tie docts so. They build a liermitage, aixfl 
spend their time amongst the beasts of the forest. The giant Kavanna 
—the king of Lunka, in Ceylon—the monster widi ten heads and as 
many arms, and to destroy whom is the design of tho incarnation, 
hears this intelligence, and resolves to give Kama as much trouble as 
he can. Having the pow.cr of changing his form, he assumes that of an 
ascetic, and while Kama is absent from the hermkage, ha appears at 
the door and entreats Seeta to give him alms. The moment of 
bestowing her bounty oil th«*traitor he embraces an opportunity of 
seizing her, of carrying her off, and putting her in prisdn. On Jii'. 
rt-turn to tlfi; hermitage Kama cannot find his wtfe, sinks into^ sea*^ 
of grief, uttcis the most piteous cries, and passes through*thosc deep 
emotions of sorrow which characterise Eastern nations;* To as‘'ist 
him in his confiicts with tiie giants, the ang'^s a.wrepnj!tented as 
becoming incarnate monkeys, and Hunumunta is their leader. 
Finding Kama in a of despondency, he becomes his prixiio 
minister, and undertakes to vi|jlt Lunka and find out the oircum< 
stances of Seeta. He assumes* the form of a rat, and pursui^ his 
circuitous route through the houscSf|Of tho bnemyt till ho disooyers 
the prison where Seeta is confined. Like a faithful servant, he^ 
delivers to her tlie message of his master,Und receives 
her answers in return. After having eWrged frotn, the prison, he 
assumes his proper form, is seen scantpei^ over the walls' and 
h^ses, orxl excites consiterahle alam ambnjg the giants in Lunkn> 
St hmgtii they took Hun prisoner^ and brought him to the WHtt pf 
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Kavanna to be examined. As they would not give him a scu^ut 
compelled him to fctand, he took his tremendoiu) tail and couM it 
till it rose to such a Ifeight as enabled him to sit down on an equality 
mrfth the tlirone of Kavanna. In his replies to the king’s questions 
he tllrows the/wholo Court into bursts of laughter. Kavanna becomes 
frantic with .ragdtt asks what is to be done with *the monkey. 
*'BuTn«las tail! " was tke^enorsil voice. And so, collecting all the 
combustibles iti Lunka, they set it on lire, and thtn send Ilunumunta 
away, lie marcli^s through the Helds, farmyards, and over the 
hay-ricks, and puts them ^n a blaze. Their city is thus in danger. 
To save it they puisue Ilunumunta, who hides himself in the 
tower of a temple. The giants cuter the temple, and Wiien it is filled 
Hunumunta throws it down, and destroys vast numbers of his 
enemies. lie escapes, dips liis tall in the sea, aud returns to Kama. 
He gives an acicount of his embassy to Kama. Then armies of 
monkeys are assembled, a* bridge is thrown across the sea from the 
_ continent to CCjlon, and the;!^ lay siege to the fortress of H^vnniia. 
The war is commopced, prodigies of valour ate performed on l^oth 
sides, till Kama kills the monster Br.vanna, liberates his wife Seeta, 
and delivers the earth from the giants whose enormities cause her to 
groan. « 

Many years after Uie reputed date ot Kama, the Greek writers give 
us some account of the Hindoos. Herodotus says that there were 
very many tribes of them, dlfieriug in habits; and it has been con¬ 
jectured {fiait he allndes to Buddhists when speaking of Indians that 
refused to' kill any living creature. The Greeks were brought into 
contact with Indian princes through th^cxpdfiition of Alexander the 
Great; aud some of those whom ho left behind him, and who 
"’bstabiished a kingdom in Ba(itri%are reported to have cxWndcd theii 
power to the Indus. This Bactrian empire was overthrown by some 
Seythian hdide from the north, which penetrated also into India, and, 
ovcTComifig tho»native piinoos, governed th^ land for a long Ume. 
The power of the native princes was restored by YUtramaditya fifty- 
six years befi^re the Christian era. Before this epoch there lived a 
king in India whose name occupies %prommeni petition in Bastern 
history. This wacr Asoka, of the satne line as Ohandragupta. 
vdotthdoiis wece ^xtensiver butthis name is r^embered especially 
he lavotirea the Buddhists, and adopted every means in his 
> dj^trines. 

: ^he 3ilsidpos#Are tb religious practices. They have 

eyer Mn inclined to alunntibUs peaceful mysticism, as if their whole 
dxilster^ wiere » perpetual stote of dreamifig. In their lahd we fintiv 
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the ^eatest ascetics and the most astute deceivers. Some undertake 
\ast plgrimages ; some submit to the greatest tortures a man could 
inflict on himself. One travels hundreds of miles barefoot, and 
perhaps uith nails in his feet. Another holds up his hand until it 
becomes witliered and shrivelled, and he is no longer able to move 
it. Another ^tortures his body. Another puts an inon hook'iuto liis 
flesh, and is thus suspended in the air. V'>ry many cast tliehiBelvcs 
under the wheels oPtho car of their great idol, Juggernaut. Motheis 
kill theii infants by throwing them into the Gange^^; and their gods, 
the serpents, sometimes devour thorn. JSnd all this is done in the 
name of religion—to gain eternal hapiiiness and to be accepted of the 
gods. And even the most tyrannical systems of government and 
iniquity have been permitted by the people, because they were said 
to bo sanctioned by religion. The whole system of caste is supported 
by the idea tliat it is the decree of the gods that'* men should be 
arranged under these divisions. The drift class is the Brahmins, or 
priesthood, who have every right and privilege grafted to them as 
being tlie most divine among men ; and so respected are they that 
though they may have committed the most outrageous crimes, they 
ncvcnhclewj receive the title of holy men, and m-e honoured *as much 
aa others who have not been guilty, M is .so because Brahma has 
decreed it. The second class are the nobility, or (Jheitras, from 
are chosen the kings and chief civil and military rulers. 'Fhe 
Veibhas arc the merchants and farmers. The Shoodras constitute 
the Working chusscs. And the fifth and most degraded Is the Caste 
of the Paiiars, who art? unworthy of divine proteoiion, spumed by 
gods and men. Vain yfoiAh it be for these Fari^ to attempt to 
elevate their position. It is an unpardonable sin for a Farias to 
think of reaching the caste above Himi because fliese castes w^e alf' 
made by Brahma. His fate is ixed. Nothing ean alter it. Thus 
the Brahmins are able to exercise an immense indoef^e over the 

9 

lumds of the other casj^es. They are held in sudi«(revereflce that a 
Fariar would think himself blessed, in a very high degree, were he 
permitted to drink the»water in which a Brahmin has bathed. 

The religioos feeling of which the Hindoos ore susceptible has 
been prostituted to still mor^ diabolical purposes. The origin of 
Thuggee has been accounted iof in {jhc following,legend 
KsMeOi the wife of Sceva, the goddess who stands upon the body oi^ 
her husbandt who holds a scimitar in^her right hand, head 
just severed i&om its body in her^leftr idioie host ia dishoVelied, 
whose eyes are like balls of fire, who lyesrs . os a garland a necklace 
•/f skallsf and who^e tongue thirsts fhr the Uood of her is 
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the diyinity the Thiigs adaro, and who piotecla them in tW^ dis¬ 
charge of their dudeft. ‘ In foimcr times a demon destroyed mankind 
tt? fast os they were created. The Devi took her sceptre, and in 
vi’ratA beKeaAd the monster; but from every.diox) of blood that fell 
to the ground grew up a demon as wicked and as Sostructirc os 
Rukut JJeej Dhana hims^lff Still their increase only gave power to 
hfr aim a» d edge to her weapons j but her efforts woie vain: the 
ilomouh luuiuplic^ in proportion to the number whom she slew. 
Her skill was mote effectual than her power. She created two men, 
to whose hands she entrusted the sacred noose. “ Now," said she, 
/strangle these demons for im*,*and allow not a drop of their blood 
to be shed." As soon as they executed her orders, she gave them a 
turban as a reward for thfeir toil, ’^ith the permission to take the hall 
of the r.ioo and dispose of it for their own advantage, since through 
their efforts men were aUo\tcd to exist. Nay more; so long as they 
attcudcc^o her will, and wert^guided by her counsels, all whom they 
would ^riheo vppre to be regarded as victims to propitiate be» 
favour. 1'he h'orrors of this system have been well describid b) 
Campbell. “ The traveller," he says, ** was arrested on his journey ; 
the ascetic was strangled on Vs road to Juggernaut | Uic young sonn*- 
times had then brains dashed out against a stone, and tlie old hav o 
had no mercy shewn them on account of their infirmities; the bouu- 
tiftil female and the pregnant mother have been treated with the same 
the boli^ and the daring; the wealthy merchant has lo«5t 
his life, arf well as his gains and riches; and* the rajah, equipijcd for 
his journey, attended by his friends, hts sorVants, and liis train of 
followers, accompanied by his elephants, his horses, his camels, Ids 
"tixcnyafind all the pifraphemalia o( eastern grandeur, has, with all his 
attendants, ’been consigned to one common grave." The British 
Governmen^has laboured with seal and considerable success to up¬ 
root this horrid Aystein. 

The mythology of India has often been compared with that of 
Oteero* and kome have even given the palm to the former. It 
abounds in wild legends* yet thero aye frequently passages of very 
gmut bttituty In their books. Ithe twfi great books from which we 
dnifve out kngwfcdge of Indiay mytholt^y are the Vedas and t^o 
^ar«nas« , tho VoSas speak of Ood, creation, and the soul; the 
^an^li^tAin ^ mythological theogony and cosmogony. The oiio 
otoiinal^emg with the lAdians k Brahm, who delighted in eternal 

of the tilings of the world, and existed in 
^|||||iw shadows* ‘When ho come out his^sliimbm' Kb becamdie 
orentivt} pmnounced the*fruiiM word which 
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preleded all creatipn. Brahm also' brought into existence Visfjtnoo, 
the preserver, and Sccva» the d«!stroyer. The^e all have appeared^ on 
earth in various forms and for ^variou s purposes. There are th(^g])jdf<^ 
of other gods,„ol; whieJi, however, these thi^ee are the principal. Hre 
Hindoos betlevc in the transmigration of souls, and^ope to be united 
finally with Atma, the great soul. * • * 

There are vaiioiA sects among the Hindoos. Of the orthodox the 
Mimonsa and the Vedanta systems are the two givat divisions. The 
principal doctrine of the Vedautists is tltat Brahma alone exists, and 
that everything else is an illusion^ Man is supposed to be in two 
states—one a dreamy, in which he imagines that other things exist 
beside Brahma; in the other he sees all things only as being in 
Brahma, '*The images which man perceives in the illusion or 
dream-state of the intelligence," says a historian of philosophy, 

** may aid him to comprehend how' noth&g exists but Brahma. He 
is like a man of clay, of which partic^ar beings arc the f^ms ; the 
eternal spider, which spins from its own bosom tlvi ti|Bue of creation; 
an immense fire, from which creatures ray forth iu myriads of sparks; 
the ocean of being, on whose surface appear and vanish tlid waves of 
existence; the foam of the waves^Mid the globules of the foam, 
which aiipcar to be distinct from each other, but which are the ooeau 
itself. To borrow other images, Brahma is like an infinite man ; the 
fire is his head, the sun and the moon his eyes; he has fpr his^ears 
the resounding vault of the heavens; his voice flie xevelatidn of the 
Vedas; the winds are his breath, universal life his hearth the earth 
his feet." The wise man fit his death is lost in this great ocean of 
r^xistence, this Brahma from whom he emanated. There are oAtoi^ 
the Hindoos heterodox sects as well as orthodme. The mosi?%lus- 
trious of these are the Buddhists. The founder of this sect was 
Sakya, or Budda, who died 543 years before era. This 

Sakya pretended to remember several visits whicMie h^ made to 
earth before his laat appearance. He did this thrott^ reminiaoence, ' 
or, as it is called, Puhbemwasaniman, granted him on account of his'' 
holiness. 

He remembered, also, six predecessors Who had occupied the 
same office with himself. He revmied an account 8f the ox^m of the 
universe, of the pristine happiness of thib World, and df its 
through couot^^cencef and spoke of lifixfihilaticm 
when the world shtil agtnn be restofed to itf fim eondition of bte. 
According to Dr. Wiseman, theg^ Buddha wis supposed fO'bf 
ijferpetuaffid on oarth in*the person Of 

soul was transfused in successmn lntd:^^'igdw ^teOenfilfith^ ^ 

VOI,, I, *0 
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from any caste, and ao confident was the tiustee of his dimity ^at 
he possessed an ami^ot against d^Uiictlon, and usually evaded 
th&'-sufiei'ings of age by ascending a fUncral pile, whence, like the 
he hoped to rise into a new life. The god remained in 
India till the fifth century of the Christian era, when he emigrated 
into Chii\a. In tlie thirteenth century he found his way to 1’hibet, 
and established a religio\ia‘"kingdom there, Tho ten precepts of the 
moral law of the Budcfiilsts are given by Brichard 

To kill no living creature. 

Not to steal. ^ 

To commit no imm -'dost action. 

To tell no lie or falsehood. 

To drink nc spirituo.us liquors. 

Tq feed only on vegetables. 

To anoint neither head nor body. 

To be prpsent at no song or spectacle. 

Not to sleep on^ high or wide bed. 

To citt but once a day, and that before noon. 

Though there cannot be a doubt but that a great antiquity has to be 
assigned to sumo of the Indian legends, there are others which are of 
comparatively modern date. A iiiost remarkable instance of tlic latter 
kind is the story of Krishna, the Indian Apollo. He is represented 
as an Avatar, or incarnation of tho Deity, At his With choirs of 
Devatas §aog;hyran!^.of praise, while shepherds surrounded his cradle. 
His birth was concealed from the tyrant Kansa^ to whom it nas pre¬ 
dicted thkt he should be overthrown by t> c infant. The child escaped 
^tl^is parents beyond the coast of Yamouna. For a time he li\ed 
o^urity, but then commenced a public life distinguished fbr 
iwrowcss and*'*beneficence. He sl^wtyrants andpiotectcd the poor; 
he washed feet of Brahmins, and preached the most perfect doc" 
trines, buL at l^gth <lhe power of his enemies prevailed; he was 
injdlod, according to one account, to a tree by an arrow, and foretold 
before dying tho miseries which would take^ place in the Kali Yug, 
or wicked age of tbe yt'orld, thirty-six years* after his death. Of 
this legend Sir W, Jones asserted that,?' the name of Krishna and the 
gefieit^outlibe t^Lhis Wstoi^ were long anterior to the life of our 
shd, probably, to ,the tmie of Homer,” and accounts for the 
. eWimideiiee by s^j^sing subsequent interpolutious. But 
^tr^omM G&ldhU’£>ns, has proved that Krhhna wos 
Mht to the Jamuhphtfh, on the 7th of August, ODO 

iSh'ShsatbfSsimti^fle^eeUdDbtitwem and Bcvcated 

ik Btlskehotm 
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and tlie inferunce iu inevitable that the entire etory is founded on a 
traiShtiunal versiontof the history of Ghkist. 

There are nirious languages spoken by the iSribes of India. Some 
h.we maintained tliat the southern dialects are entirely difTorent ifbm 
the Sanscut, or sacred language, in which the books df the BiWWfHnf 
at c written.* And it has been supposed that the Biahxpins pame at a 
h.tcr period than did those who now prihcjpally occupy tliet Bekhan, 

: nd conquered th^m. There does not appear sufficient ground for 
inis theory, and though there are very marked differences between 
ihe languages of the South of India, thq^^amul, Canarese, and others, 
nd the Sanscrit and Hindustani of Northern India, it is generally 
believed that the inhabitants of b<>lh are of the same family. A mix¬ 
ture with 'furtars, Persians, and others, has taken place in many 
tribes. Some have assigned the jChdians aA African origin ; they have 
seen in the black features of some tribes resemblances to the negroes, 
and ©specially liave tliey observed the^ negro characteristics in the 
ancient statues and sculptures of lii<|^ans. Prichard has given many 
sound reasons for the rejection of this hypothesi^. 

The Hindoos vary greatly m physical characters, &s one might weU 
imagine when he considers their vast extent of country and diversity 
of climate. There are some tribqjyn black as negroes, and others 
approach more to European fairness. The Brahmins especially are 
characterised as fair, yet even amongst them black individuals are by 
no means uncommon. Those also who inhabit the lofty regions near 
the Himinalaya mountains are fairer than those inutile Ddklua}, 
Borne remarkable changes have taken plac.e in the features of some 
tribes. Less than fodr huHdrcd years ago the Bikhs were not known 
UH a tribe, but merely as followers of Nanaha, tlie founder o^ xy^w. 
Indian superstition. Now they ai|^ peculiar, b#ing at once ki^,0w»4iy 
their regular physiognomy and elongated countenance. The Hin¬ 
doos are described as having the forehead small, the feat thinner and 
more meagre than th^ Europeans, and as verf mui^ inferior to them 
in physical strength. They are said to be lean, feeble, and incapable 
of enduring the labcsir Vhich other races can bear. 

It is difficult to determing with certainty what relalionB the com¬ 
paratively rude and barbarous people which are found in the thoun- 
tainovs parts of India beat to e£|^h other, or t^ the moro civilised 
Rations of the plains. Some regara them as l;he desciendants of ati 
ancient race who occupied the country before the ar||lval of Ilie 
Hindoos. But we ha^e not Sttffieiei^t infoxmatiqp vOspee^ng thoit 
languages and characters to affitm* It is certain that the siAper^ 

^ atitious* of most of tHbm diffisr uery much from those. ef idus 

^ ^ A 
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Hindoos, Thp Coles, tor example, in the mountams of Oxissa, c>n 
none of the Hindoo gods, and seem scarcely to have any religious 
belief, but hold in high veneration four things—the Baliajna>tree, 
"^j^ttudF^oil exiurt^sBcd from the mi&tard>ieed, and the dog. 

About ^ himdre^ miles from Juggernaut lie the Gooirfsoor moun¬ 
tains, ampngst which dwell the Kbonds, an extremely savage tribe. 
The oatli administered to tliese people will show t/ieir barbarity 
“ Oil I Father, I swear, and if I swear falsely may I become 
shrivelled and dry like a blood-sucker, and die; may 1 be killed and 
eaten by a tiger; may I crumble away like the dust of this ant-hill; 
ni.iy I be blown away like this feather; may I be cxtuiguishcd like 
this lamp." I>r. Maxwell informs us that they are a dark race of 
men, straight, well-limbed,* and free*fi:om obesity, which makes them 
have a tall appearance. Generally the nose is daltish, the face round, 
and the cheekbones high, tlie lips and mouth large, and often dis¬ 
playing a flue sct.^jf teeth; the eye is quick and brilliant, and they are 
neat and ftean in appearance. * They wear tlicir huir in a iieculiar 
manner. Having combed it all to tl\e front, they roll it up like a 
large round of tape, and iit it on the forehead above the right eye. It 
is ornamented with strings of r^d cloth and porcupine quills, or iron 
I needles are stuck into it; a littfe neat iron comb is added. Some 
wear the hair loose. They have little or no beard, have no covering 
lor the head, and are naked, with the exception of the loms. Their 
anus <nre the, battle-axe and bow. They arc fond of intoxicating 
liquors, and'offer up human sacriffccs to propitiate the earth. The 
women are far from beautiful; Uieir mouti^ is i&rge, lips piojectlng, 
nose J;it and broad, and ohceklmnes high. 

^feoq^of die tribes in Ceylon are remaikablo. Buddhism was in¬ 
troduced into^ihat island in the reign of Asoka. Tlie colour of the 
Binghalcse is^ssild to vary from light brown to black. Br, Davy states 
that blaciuthair aj|;d arc most common amongst them; hazel 
ayaa leas uncommon thau brown hair; grey o^es and red hair are 
still more' uncommon; and tibe light-blue ■ or red eye and light 
hair of t^e Albino are; die most uncommon of all. Their 
are geaiwaily wen^made. Thff 'men pretend to be very ox- 
pift in judging of charms <d: the «ex, and they have books on the 
' stii^ct and rules to afff them*^ What a perifeot I^Ue must be in tlicir 
Br, Davy learned from a Kai^ian courtier. <*Her hair," 
Illh be voltttnino^ like dm tail of a peacock, long, rcach- 

‘ 1;^)'the kne^^and teimiimticlg in graceful curls; her eyebrows 

the i^arnttow; ^her eyes ths^ blue sapphire,^ and the\ 
pumillg flower; her nose ahould*bo like the bill of ' 
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tifto haiirk ; her JUps should he bright and red, like coral, or the 
young leaf of the iron-tree; her teeih should*be small, regular, 
closely sett and like jessamii^e buds ; her neck should be l^j(g|f;,,jp«i 
round, resembling the berrlgodia; her chest shoidd be capacious; 
her breastH firm and conical, like the yellow c^coasnut^ and her 
waist small enough to be clasped by thi hands; her hips should be 
w’ide ; her limbs tapering ; the soles of her feet without any hollow; 
and llic surface of her body in general soft, dtlicate, smooth, and 
rounded, without the asperities of projqpting bones and sinew’S,'* 
There is a tribe of Hindoos, denominated the ^5iah-Posh, some¬ 
times called the Kafirs of the ftindu-Khuh. They dwtdl in the 
lofty regions of the Indian Caucasus, sometimes on the slopes of 
mounhiins, and sometimes on mountain plains. Though long sepa¬ 
rated from the great body of the Hindoos, there* cannot be a doubt 
w'iih regard to their Indian origin. Unlike the other Indians, how- 
t'ver, they have the fair complexir)^i of the northern "Eluropeans. 
Burnes describes one of them as a remarkably hwdsomo young man, 
tall, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, and fair complexion. 
They are a very distinct people. They axe said neither t6 bum nor 
bury their dead. They place in a box,, arrayed in a fine 

dress of goat-skins or Kashgar woollens, on the summit of a hill. 
The females till the ground: they sit apart from the men. 
have no fowls or horses: wheat and barley arc their grains, jhey 
are fond of music and dancing, but the sexes dahee sepifrately: they 
sit on stools, and they ha^ a two-strinlted instrument and a drum. 


SBCTION IV.—ST»0'»A.UA3IAN yrAxfoNS. 

The name Syro-Arabian has been given by Prichard^ a remark¬ 
able class of nations, which the principal inhabittByria imd Arabiis, 
They have sometimes been called Shemitish or Semitic^ fbem $hem» 
from whom most of them* according to Biblical g<mealog[y, are sprang. 
This designation is not, howe'er, strictly appropriate, as aU the Syru- 
Arabian nations are not sprung &om Sheni, for the Phoenicians and 
Canaanites were descendants of Hqpa. These jialElcms were among 
the first of whom historyi either written or monumental, speaks m 
civilized. They have ever bhen distinguished ae intellectual. ftu 

certain," says Prichard, “ that the int&lectual powers of the Byxo* 
Arabian people have, in all ages,,equalled tlie highest standard of tiiei 
liuman faculties. C!onn^:ted by a bond bf tbion, as yet my^tfrioi^^ 
%'ith the race of Mnftaim, the Bgbrews and Phoenicians shared 
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th«Bi the earliest culture of arts, and practised Siting a thousand 
^jyeetB before the Greeks. Our present names for all the elementary 
“'ScIilfjfSS, by means of which th§*hum\m mind has made its most 
signal achievements, plainly derived from the primeval language of 
this rac^ attest that from«thcin originated all the corresponding 
branches of knowledge. Alphabets and cyphers, algebra and 
alchemy and chemistry, almagest and almanac, aie Hebrew or 
Arabian words; astronomy^ and geography, and navigation, ha\e 
acquired new names of European derivation, but these not less than 
astrology, and magic, and cabbalii^, and divination, and horoseopy, 
nearly all real and attempted sciences, are known to have been 
cultivated by Shemite or i^hceniciaa nations, and prove the energy 
with which Ae aetivQ mind of this race strove, during an age when 
the possible was yet unlimited, not only to unravel the secrets of 
material nature,.but likewise to penetrate into dark and mysterious 
l^ubjects. “"But though the origin of letters and of science is ascribed 
to the Syro-Arabian people, they hold,, a still more prominent place 
in the history of all times as the depositories of religion; and it is 
remarkable that the three gj^at systems of theism which have 
divided the civilized world came forth from nations of Shemite 
origin, among whom arose the priests and prophets of those who 
Jmld the unity of Gon, T*he Shemite people alone appear to have 
possSBsed uf^^old su^cient power of abstraction to conceive the i<lea 
a pure and immaterial nature, and of a ^governing mind distinct 
Irdm body and the material universe. Their eonceptions were more 
jgju^and sublime, their sentiment of devotion more intense, their 
AaisqgUBuess of gui)6 expressed itself in more signiiirant*'and more 
definite acts,"than those of the Japetic nations, w ith whom mythology 
began, and wdBO, in Greece and in India and elsewhere, delighted to 
clothe th£w/ew ori^ab'principles or elements of human belief with a 
ipleiidld garb mimagety. While the fietinhs of a gorgeous and 
l^ntaetlbitl amdaed the dreamy ii|ftagination of Indian 

a of the immenilty, and eternity, and sj^ritnal 

anid hblmeae of Gbp, fiHod witlf more abstracted and calmer 
eMempltcthm the^eep^ mind of the seers of Palestine, . . . The 
. of ^ GreSks was the^ * boundless JSHher, embracing the 

lp;hls mpitt armbi’ W ^ greatest of poets attempted to 
mighh ^thojson^Bati^nxwaB a monster, who nodded 
the many'fldpped Olympus.* The gods of the 
their stUl more st^pendomi pqwer by chuening tht ^ 
invert^ stunmlt of Mount Meriff Tho deity whom ' 
patriarch taught theii? posterity to worship was that 
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Ecmg ‘ whom n« eye hath seen or can see,’ at whose almighty' 
word the viMble universe sprang into existence, ‘ when the ayor olng 
Rtarf^ sang together, nn<l the of.God bhuutod for jpy.’ ” 

Tlie physical features of the Syro-Arabian people, conform with 
the idea which IVichard has here given of thfeir nnteileotuality. 
Baron Larroy, w'ho examined minutefy*the conformation of skull 
and other physical characters of the Arabs, ventures to assert that 
the perfoctibility of both the internal and external organs announces 
an innate intelligence proportional to tlJiit physical perfection wliieh 
he affirms to he, without doub^ superior to that of the northern 
regions of the globe. According to that writer the convolutions of 
the brain arc more mnnerous, ,the furrjtws which separate them 
deeper, and the ni.'itter which forms the organ linner, than in othm’ 
races. The nersous system, proceeding from the medulla ohlonga^tt 
and the spinal chord, appears to be composed of nerves more dense 
in structure than are those of Europdins in general. lie found, also, 
that the heart and arterial system displayed .Sxe<^o.st remarkable 
regularity and the most perfefit development, and that their senses 
were exquisitely acute and remarkably perfect. From these and 
other facts of a like nature he ini’SfWIf, that the cradle of the human , 
family was to be found in the country of tliis race. 

The KyrO'Arabian race inhabited Palestine, Plicciiicia, Syv\^s> 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia. Some of them went ewet fo 
Ethiopia, and now form a family of tribes which may be called 
Hebrew-African, while 1 )^ Phoenicians extended their colonies along 
the Mediterranean to the northern coast of Africa. ^ 

There are three great divisions of the race ipjitked out by 
of the peculiar speech which the ftyro-Arabiana employed. 

1. The Aram^m dcpartmmt of the Syro-Arabian fa^ly of nations 
occupied Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Chidden, and Aoayria. The 
Cappadocians arc alsB believed by some to hays biSonged to this divi¬ 


sion ; but it has been questioned whether they can be at all r^arded 
as Semitic. Doubts* also have been entertained with regaxd to the 
Chaldeans, but there appoar^o sufficient reason to reject the common 
opinion that they are Syro-Arabian. There is st^ a peopfo who call 
themselTes Chaldani, and who claila tioieir deseent from, the ancient 


Chaldees. They have been for a long time eonverta to OltsiivUaiMey 
and in the early ages of that reUgioa they were peeuli^ly9active in 
spreading its truths. Thet^O w'er# Chaldean bisb^ fo Persia^ in 
^ India, in Arabia, and ^yen in Ohixia. l^ey ave said to have hi^ a 
Persian king at one time a convert to their fahh, and 
which they met with in (Jh^ iS recoided in the inscription, of 
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Scganfoo. They separated both from the Greek and the Rg^an 
Churches, and preserved themselves tree ftphi those outward 
^j)jPPpous observances which gradually found their way into their 
•'•^'CSSSSP- competitors. It is probable that Mahommed derived much 
of the knowledge which he embodied in the Koran from- some Chal¬ 
dean bishop, *anrf it is kno}{trn that he was on friendly terms with 
them, 'f'hey also extended their influence to Tartly, and one of the 
famous kings, Presbyter or Proster John, was a convert. 

The recent discoferics of Layard in Nineveh reveal to us the early 
civilization and progress in rfrts which the Assyrians attained. Out 
of the mound of Nimroud he has«brought proof that the Assyrians 
were well acquainted with most of the arts of modern>i«aivilization. 
And he has been able, also^to coniiirn some of those statements which 
the Hebrew or (^reek writers made with tegard to tlie Assyrian 
religion. They appear in the earliest ages to have been addicted to 
Sabaism, or the -vvorship of the stars. In fact, astronomy has always 
been traced to the Chaldean shSpherds, who, while they tended their 
flocks durmg the ni^ht, obseived the potions of the stars, and soon 
became able to make astronomical calculations. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the Assyrians seem to have advanced into a mote complete 
polytheism. They had many some of whose images or repre¬ 

sentations have been now brought to light. In a letter said to be 
^s4dressed by the prophet Jeremiah to the Jews, when they were 
taken captiv^ to Baljyloh, w'e find these words, ** Now shall ye see in 
Babylon gods of silver, ond of gold, and of wood, home upon 
shoulders. And he that cannot put to dl^^th one that offendeth liim, 
holdcth a sceptre as though he were a judge of the country. He 
in his rigliA hand a dagger and an axe.*' I^ayard met with 
a bas-relief m which was pictured a pi occssion, where the men W'ere 
carrying theiikiflols; and one of them, shown to be Baal, the Jupiter 
of the Attyrians. hasHn axe in his right hand. Of the human¬ 
headed lions and bulls which have been excavated, the import is still 
undetermhied. ^ 

One qi the most lemiurkable objeeteto which the Assyrians paid 
veneration wim the flsh-god. Fxom the Persian Golf, according to 
the traditicii, cani§ forth an aniinal endowed with reason, and called 
Oannes. Its like thatV a flsh; jbut under the head of the 

of a mah^ and its tail had added to it women's feet. 
act» viniji #a« human, and It cdifld speak. During the day it 
Inshunted Chiddeans in let^^ and in all arts and sciences, 
te^kdhintf thiWn to build temple nigtft it^lunged again in# 

»e£ *pn/a from iSh^abad we*flnd a god nearly 
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rescn^^ling this description. To the body of a man as far as the waist 
is joined the tail of a*lish, * » 

2 . Tke Canaanitisk and Hebrew .—^Thifl division includefl thu 
Hebrews and Canaanites. Thc'Canaanites or PhoBnicians appe 
ha\e come faom the south to that maritime district Which history 
u'prescnts them as occupying. They hi^d a distinguished ylace in 
ancient history. Ftp* and wide did they spread their colonies, and 
along with these they sent a knowledge of the many arts with which 
they were acquainted. It was from them that Cadmus, who is said 
to have introduced the alphabetical characters into Creece, is 
said to have come. The FhoeniciaiiB occupied Palestine bcfoie the 
descendants of Abraham, who came from Chaldea. The Jews can 
still be recognised by some miiiu4e traits tof physiognomy. They 
liave, howevexy becomCf to a great extent, assimibped in physical 
aspect to the inhabitants of those regions in which they have settled. 
And this, too, has happened through no intermixture, as the customs 
of the Jews forbid such an occurrence. ^ There are some of "them in 
India as black as Negroes, and there are some* in* Germany and 
England vrith yellow hair and bfue eyes. 

3. TAe Arabic .—^The characteri i^ica of the Arabs are well known. 
Bold and daring, the Arab generally wanders about, living on what 
plunder he can make. Passionately fond of his mare, he regards her 
as his most precious property, and finds in her the greatest bGauty .41 

Wallah,"' said an Arab to Layard, expressing hjs emoj;icns atHhe 
sight of a beautiful FrencHi^y, she is the sister of the sun ! what 
would you have more beaufi^l than that i Had 1 a thousand purses 
I would give them all for such a wife. See! her eyes are lik ^the 
eyes of myanare, her hair is as bitumen, and ker complexiqj^iaie 
sembles the finest Bussah dates. Any one would die for% houri like 
that." Thia passage shows that the Arab ia by no meanoninattentive 
to the beauties of the female sex* When a giA strij^es hiPiiancy as 
peculiarly worthy of hfl^ love, he becomes perfectly passionate in bis 
adoration. He is readj te die fox her, and gives himself up to fits of 
deep melancholy. As yet, perhaps, he has not spoken to the maiden; 
at least, she knows not of the fla(ie that bums within him. How is he 
to make it known to her i He chooses a friend, scores his secresy 
by an oatbf end then confesses tohhn nis love. This frimd, if it seems 
good to him to undertake the duty, goea to^the maiden, andiJahan^ef 
flower, or blade of graesy^esyi to her,Swear by^him wh^made 
this flower, and ns also, that you^trQI not reveal to any one that 

^ .. O ' - - -— — " " —--- 

iflji^ard's Slnevslt, vol. II., p. 46S, 
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Tvhich I am about ^lu unfold to you." If she does not ^fish t<t 
encourage the addresses of a lover, she refuses, but tolls not 'wh.'it 
ii^ggJiappenei^. But if this be.not the case, she swears by him wh'> 
made the leaf and them, and a place and time of meetny; are settled. ^ 
And crt taiidy, If the report of travellers is correct, there is iniuiy d 
beautiful maid in the lands inhabited by the Arab to attract hi. 
fancy, La^ard has described one of the Arabian beauties. Amshu 
was her name, ajod so celebrated was she for her beauty that she 
was called the (iucen «of the Desert." “Her form," ho sats, 
“traceable through the thin which she wore, like other Ai.il 
women, was well-proportioned and graceful. She was tall in stature, 
md fair in complexion^ Her features were regular, and hereyts 
dark and brilliant. She had undoubtedly claims to more than 
ordinary beauty ; to the Arabs she was perfection, for all the lo- 
sources of their art had been exhausted to complete wdiat nature liad 
begun. .Her Hps were dyeil deep blue, her eyebrows wore con¬ 
tinued in indigo Mutil they united over tlie nose, her checks anil 
forehead were spotted with beauty-fnarks, her eyelashes darkened by 
kohl, and on her legs and bosom ^'ould be seen the tattooed ends of 
dowers and fanciful ornamefKb, vrihich were carried in festoons and 
network over her whole body. Hanging from each ear, and reachiTig 
to her waist, was an enormous earring of gold, terminating in a 
ta\}let oil^the same material, can'ed and omameuted with four tur 
quoises. . nose was also adorned prodigious gold ring, set 

with jewels, of such ample dimensions covered the mouth, amt 
was to be removed when the lady ate.* Ponderous rows of strung 
jjtffldls, Assyrian cylinders, fragments of ccral, agates and parti- 
coIStlred stpnes, hung from he! neck: loose silver rings encircled 
wxists^nd ankles, miibing a loud jingling as she walked. Over 
her blue shirt was thrown, when she issued from her tent, a coarse 
striped^oak, 4td a eommon Unok handkerthiaf was tied round her 
head." « 

phyid^ feature of Ara^ have bedh dejunibed by Chateau¬ 
briand. ** The Arabs, whensW I setm them, in India, in Bgypt, 
imd even in Barbary, hate i^earsd to mo of a I|trge rather than 
sipaU form ; th& demeanour m tDfldi they mm trell made and light; 
^ve the head Itoelmsd i^m*t^hed, and the nose 



aquiBpeT ^ «Te« are idiimod-Bhitped, and the look ia soit 

a»d singdh^y Md. There ia nothing about them to announee them 
savage ^ k^t the xno^ Idmays s)|ut; but as soqn os thgv 


» tayard*s Ninevcl^, vd. i., p, lOd* 
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begin to speak, you*hear a language noisy andiatrongly aspirated: 
you perceive long te^th of dazzling whiteness, like those of th 
I.K'kal aud Llie apo, different in‘this ref pect from Amor Van 
whose liercenses is in the eye, and whose humane expression is in tliu 
mouth.’* 


RTscrrioN V.—-oHiNEsn AND iNpo-CHJxnsB Nations. 

There are various nations in the e«at of Asia more or less allied to 
each other, and who are remarkable as speaking a monosyllabic 
hmguage. Amongst these are soi^c tiibcs ^ho differ from them in 
language, but who have adopted to a great extent^their manners. 
Thus there are the Chinese and Indo-Cjiinesc, who both employ 
(hidects of the same language, while there ore the Japanese and 
Koreans who have adopted Chinese custibms, and j'^et whose languages 
have been shown to he different. • » 

The Chinese, like many other *nation6 of the East, claim for them¬ 
selves an antiquity that reaches bf|ck many thousand«>of years before 
the common date of the creation o!*Tiiiffi. There ominot be a doubt, 
however, that they were, at a very remote period before ttie Christian 
era, in a state of comparative civilization. The native legends affirm 
that the Chinese came from the mountains in the West, that th^y 
were at first wandering ba^arians, but tliat they soon amv<}d at civi¬ 
lization through the wiiVLouKof their kings. Certain it ia that they 
have remained stationary for a very long period. As the armed 
I^allas,” wxites one ■well acquainted with Ohinesf writings, “ l e^ ^pE. 
at once from the head of Jupiter, at) the wisdom and meistal ciifSure 
of China displays itself completely developed at the orjgin of the 
nation. It has maintained a character unchangeable by the^apse of 
ages, and in the midst^of all the convulBkms which the empire has 
undergone. The wisdom*of Yao a'nd Shun has Survived twenty-^sik 
dynasties, which havl reigned through a period of four thousand 
years; and it has been etrong*enetngh to resist all the xev<^ntionary 
attempts of emperors and of coiu|tierors greedy of iimovation, and 
even the Zeal for eonvcrsi^on ^hloh aj^nmted heroto&e the preachers 
of Buddhism, as it has hithmito related the pious and ard ent effiata 
of Christian missionarioi^/*' The cherts af Ohristian missioxtfftifuhbm 
aVe^ however, but of yesterdays ffiadfthe Catnas is nof to be judged by 
the past. „ China was kiiown to the anciente« but at so great a dis¬ 
tance, and so oompilet^y imekploXed Ws it to them, thatitavasa 
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land of fablefl and wonders. An early geographer has thus dtscribed 
-. 1 .. a diinese were called* 

*' The barbarous tribes of Seres use 
Ngr oxen hides, nor wool of fiftted ewes; 

The^ Weave sweet flowrets of the desert earth 

Of flufst texture and of richest worth-* 

ifobcs bright of hue as flowers which deck the mead, 

Of finer texturtf than the spider’s thread,” « 

The creed of the Chinese atnkingly*%ltfllkmtC8 thWf ,d&aracter. 
Confucius or ICoung-Si^e is their great lawgiver; w'as the 

founder of another schoof. Lao>T$cn was metaphysftial—fully per¬ 
suaded of the transitorinesB of eflrthly ohjecte, with hie eye Axed on 
tlie great Keason. lie attempted to dive deeply into the nature of 
his own soul. The La#»-Tscuant tritfd is remarkable. Reason has 
produced one,*’, according to the Chinese philosopher; one has pro¬ 
duced two; three has pro/luced all things.” “ That which you look 
at and do not see/* he remarks in another place, “ is called I; that 
which you hearken after a^d do not hear is called Ili; that which 
your liand reachSs after and caungt grasp is Wei. These are three 
beings which cannot be comprehended, and which, together, make 
but one. Thai which is above y no more brilliant; that which is 
beneath is no more obscure, it is a chain without break, wliich 
cannot be named, which returns into nonentity.” It has been 
remarked that the name which he gives to the one Gox> has its root 
oii^y in the Hebrew language. Confucius was the opposite of Lao- 
Tsou. could not comprehend the usi^f his deep thinkings. His 
maxims referred to this life. He W'a^mkiently a practical man. 
It has been doubted whether he believed in a Supreme Being; his 
aRtf Pings contain nc) express declaration of A^jbeing. lie even 
pfo![iOitedchis discip^ Irom examining the mvisiblc, while as yet 
the visibliyift^aB not pei^etly'^known to them. Confucius, accttiding 
to the ^inese, once<^met Lao-TVeu. The old man, or W’C may say 
the old child, for this is the meaning of the C^hinese words Lao<Tseu, 
said have heard of you, and 1 know you^repujtuticm. They say 
you do not speak except from the ancients, and that you retail only 
the ntekims they have taught. For ^hat good do you take so nmch 
trouble to revive men of whom thofc ekiflts no longer any vcsiige on 
the earth, sage shouhl hiinielf with the times in which 

^ tf ^ey are fhvoura^^ ho ahould proAi ^ them; if, on the 

bohtrep^'they do not favd^^ he jdiould retfre and keep hitnaelf 
tran^tdl, Vfithout troubling hiiAMiKf about what others are doing. He 
who possesses a treasure doe^s not oare W*show it to all The worldf 
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he preserves it to use ^ in time of need; you wouldL do the same if } ou 
were a true sage. It seems by your conduct yJu are ostentatious 
in this, and that you are caxried ^way by pride. Con*cct this iawlt— 
purge 5 oursolf fiom all desire of pleasure; this will makh you 
mcne useful thkn ail your trying to learn about the ftnei^'nts.* Vuu 
were dchirous to know in what my doctritn^ consists; I ha\e just 
given you thesubstanee of it—profit by it. I have no more to say to 
you/’ Confucius did not^take the remarks amiss, but afterwards he 
observed to his disciples,**! have seen L^o-Tseu, and now that I 
have seen him I know him as little aS I know the dragon. The birds 
cut the air with their wings, the fishes swim in the waters, tlie 
quadrupeds press the earth with their feet in walking ; how all this^ 
is done I know. But as to the dragon* I know^iot how he can descend 
from the clouds and rcoscend again. 1 know, muresver, how it is 
necessary to catch birds in snares, fish wi^i hook and line, and to 
stiike down beasts with the dart; but I ^^now not how to go about to 
take the dragon; and so is it with Lao-Tsen.” Oonj()ucius ha.s always 
beeii the favourite of the Chineses; Lao-Tseu has had more dhclplcs 
in India than in his native land. The practical maxims of the former 
agree well with a people who rej\4*,j}vhatever they cannot under¬ 
stand. 

The physical characters of the Cliinesc are well known. lilnmeus 
described the Climaman as a man monstrous and large-hooded! The 
complexion of the Chinese js generally between dark and fa».* Some 
of the women, though veryT^^, are so fair and beautiful fhat th«*y 
might vie with European*beatitics. The eye and nose are generally 
small, the face is flat, the cheek-bones high, the chin pointed, andean 
head, with ite hair shayen off, accordvig to the usull custom, apptef^ 
like an inverted cone. 

The Indo-Chinese nations consist of the nati’^e tribes of^he Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, and ^of the Tibetans. The tribes of thtl^Indo- 
Chinese peninsula a:^6 not well-known. The invaluable work of 
Prichard contains a very^complete list of them as far as has been ascer¬ 
tained. The principal of thi^ Appear to be the race of Antuui the 
XaU race, the Burmans, and th<l Khyen. Of the Khyen Prichard 
informs us that they eat an^ animal, however dUgi^tiwg. They have 
no idea of the Buprmne Being, nor any tradition respecting a Creation. 
Thoy revere as a fetish $verybUng that is^useful tn them. 
ciped object of their worship Is a thi^k bushy tree# bearing a small 
berry. At stated seasons ^tl^^ fpeet togetlier un4erthe shadow of 
itft branches* and offer ^p saoxl&oesof oxen and pigs, which they^ti||ter- 
wards eat. Anothmr object of wosship is a meteoric stone, for wl^c^ 
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• they search after a storm: its discovery is hailed by the offcriii^ up of 
a bullock or a hog, ^nd it is regarded as a talisman against disease. 
^ Their high priest is culled Pamne, He resides on a mountain of the 
•«aa 4 U<e of Puyoui:. He performs the office of prophet and soothsayer, 
and devolves his high dignity upon his descendants in the male and 
female line/ 

The Tibetans are a very remarkable people. Tlic Chinese historianK^ 
assert tliat they tvert', a wild people about the sixth century, and il 
has been shown from other documents that civilization was not intio- 
duced amongst them till ;.he seventh centuiy. Tlie same testimony 
leads us to believe Uiat it was fvom India that they derived wiiat art^ 
and linowledge they now possess. Their form of religion is Buddhism 
The Grand Lama, their great lpgh#priest, is possessed of despotic 
power. The people are generally ascetics. Indeed, those w'ho mairj 
and mingle in ihc affairs of common life are despised. The Tibutaos 
practice all kinds of religious penances and mortiheations. In the 
case of those who marry, oni- woman is generally the ■wife of a whole 
family of brothets. The Tibetans are taller and more athletic than 
the tribes of the Indo-Cliinese peninsula. 

The physical characters of the '^ndo-Chinese have been accurately 
described by Finlayson. TJCTcording to that writer the face is 
remarkably broad and flat, the clieek-bones prominent, spreading, and 
gently rounded; tlie eyes ai'e in general small; the lower jaw is long, 
' apd remarkably full under the zygoma, so as to give the countenance 
a square.appearance ; the nose is rather ^lall than dat; the mouth i^ 
large and the lips thick ; the beard is ,>..emjyrkably scanty, consisting 
only of a few straggling hairs; the forehead, tliough broad in a 
direction, ^is in general narrow’, and the hairy scalp comes 
m>wn very low; the hair is thick, coarse, and lank; its coloiu: i^ 
always b|i«ek; the limbs are tliick, short, and stout, and the arms 
rather^qut of ^ropovtioh to the trunk ; the foot m in general small, 
but the hand is much stronger than that of the Bengalese; the trunk 
is rather S(][uare, being nearly as broad at the loins as over Bic 
pectoral muscles. In this vespcct they diilbr from the inhabitants of 
India, who are generally remarkabij^for small waists. 

Of tho races which huve derived much of their civilization and arts 
ftom the Chinese, cand yet whose language differs ton the mono- 
speech of China, the most rennarkable are the Japanese, 
^^anese monarchy waa fotmded 6dl years before Obxixst, by 
2in-moo, wholb natae means the Hivlne Conqueror. He is the &st 
true character In the histe^ pf lapatb Many Chin,fsc colonies 
aftc^arda iettied in the country. Th$ir religion is believed by eo#.c' 
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to be dxlfeioiit from that of the Chinese, while others have maintained . 
that. it^8 fundamentally the same. Buddhism ia the most prevalent 
form now ; some affect the creed of Confucius. The Sintoo or Kami- 
no-mitsi system, which was believed Vy the original T^panese, 
that the gods yr kamia were not eternal. ‘When the elements were 
separattid, the first five gods came into existence. A bud expanded 
itself between iieaven and earth, and produced Kani>soko-tatsiho-mi- 
koto, or the, Makcr*of the Dry Land." There were seven dynasties 
of celestial gods. The last of them was Iza-na-gi, who dipped his 
pike into the w'ater. The drops which felkfrom his pike, on its being 
laised, wore hardened into an island,^on wliich he and his wife dwelt, 
'fhe chief god among the Japanese was the deity of the sun. The 
lunuber of their deities has beei^est^ated a^3,132. « 

Thunberg has described their physical aspect. “The people of 
this nation,” ho says, “ are well made, active, free, add easy in their 
motions, with stout limbs, although their strength is not to be coin> 
part'd with that of the northern inhabit.mts of Europe. The;men arc 
of tlic middling size, and in general not very corjmlc^t; yeti have 
seen some that were fat. Thcyhre of a yeUowish colour all over, 
sometimes bordering on brown, ai^ sometimes on white. The lower 
class of people—who in 8umincr,^lfffex,^i at work, lay bare the upper 
part of their bodies—m e sunburnt, and consequently brown. Ladies 
of distinction, who seldom go out in the open air without being 
covered, are perfectly white. It is by their eyes that,,like, 
Chinese, these people arcydistinguishable. These organ? have not 
that lutuudity which thysc\|f othei nations exhibit, but are oblong, 
small, and aic sunk deeper in the head, in consequence of which these 
people havck almost the appearance of being pink^eyed. Their - 
are dark brown, oi rather black, aiM the eyelids form, ip the gfEaT 
angle of the eye, a deep furrow, which makes the Japanes^ look as if 
they were sharp-sighted, and discriminates theyi from other nations. 
This eyebrows are also placed somewhat higher. Thbir hea^ are in 
general large, and their jiiecks short; their hair bladk, thick, and 
shining, from the use \hey make of oils; their noses, although not 
fiat, are rather thick and ifeort.* 


aaqtioN vi.^Bn nvFSRBqfiSAN tsibbs. 

Ttftdor the hame of Hy|Mfl^i^an/Ttiqhard has included various 
<sib;.s w hich inhabit the nelfc df Asfe. They are among tljietmojit 
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degraded families of tho human race* being addiq^ed to Schamdnismi* 
and nnaOquainted yhih tho arts of civilized Ufe. Most of thorn have 
descended from the mountains in t^e centre of Asia, where theic 
YlfTi"exist trfoes related to them. A few, however, are connected 
with tlv* tril^os which inhabit tho neighbouring portions of America. 
The NcmolloH, who inherit the portion of Asia which forms the pro¬ 
montory opposite Behring Straits are, without doubt, Esquimaux, 
and, like U^cin, are below tho middle stature; while the Tscha-uk- 
thu, allied to anutUer An^rican race, are tall, and have amongst 
them many giants, 

Ihe principal of the Hyperborean natloniS a^ro the Samorides, 
Kam&chatkans, and Ainos. 

* The Samoridofe came ffom the Altai Mdhntains, and arc allied to 
Soiots and othei tribes that still dwell there. They were dosoribcd 
lu 1701 as being very low ^n stature. The women had remarkably 
small feet. Their complexion was sallow, and they had long eyis 
and pufEed checks^ Then heir was as black as jet, and everywhere 
stiff and strong. They believed in tl e existence of a Supreme Being, 
whom, however, they did not worship, because they thought ho took 
no interest in tlic concerns world, and required no favour 

ft om them. They have an order of xmests, who arc regarded as 
mediators between men and the gods appointed by Num, or the 
Sux>reino Being, to take care of the world. These priests, or seha- 
meSl^s, m4!iiJ,ain their power by juggling and other arts of a myste¬ 
rious character. Tho people wear fctislic 4t thour command. They 
believo in a future state, * " 

„„J|[^mtschatka was discoverod by the Butch upwards 9 f two con- 
fmma ago. The people liavc sizoe undergone great changes, princi¬ 
pally from *cruel treatment which they have received from so-called 
Chiistian ifiVaders,—'SO much so, indeed, that the race is now almost 
extirpated. They are supposed to be of mpngrcl origin, but this 
question is BtUl doubtfhl. The Kamschadalee are described as being 
of short stature, swarthy comp)exioii» black kair, little beard, broad 
faces# short and flat noses, sm^ and sunk oyes# small eye-brows, 
protuberant bellies, and small legs.'* * 
TlieiriuligiontuoftlmloweitsSprSide# some have thought that 
they w ere ignorant of a Supreme Being, This, however, does not 

the ease. The was niMn by Katehu according to 

"" * . 4 1 . . . . . . . .. . . .1 , 1 ...— 

s Schtmaniftii is a Mm derivsd ffm Bmimt a word used to designate a 
priest who is at the same tinie pbydciaa, tguitmyer, and eonjuver. These 
Sehaiipins are generally regarded 4s the Bie people and th<r 

gH^i fmhuiiUsts worship anything, awtaomstittiei they make their idols. 
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one Ij^amt^chatkaii Icgoud, or aocordihg to*onotli6r it was brought by 
hini from heaven and iastened on the sea. Kotchu himself came to 
Kfimt^chatka, and fixed his habitation thcie. lie had a son and tf*' 
daughter, who were mnniech and Biotight forth childteu. fneso 
were ft^rvert (o live on the baik ot trce% e.iti<.e theigot\|j at that time 
did not know liow to fish. 

The Ainos are said to bo a racosnpoiior to the Samoiedes or Kamts* 
chatknns. Kruscnstein dcsciibes them as rather below tlie middle 
stature. They have a thick bushy bciin]^ bUi k rough hair hanging 
sliaight down, and> cxccptiii^ m the beard, they have the appear¬ 
ance of the Kamschadalcs, only tluA their rounteiiancc is much more 
regular. Tho women of tli<* Amos, areoiding to the same wiiti^, 
are ugly enough: llicir tflaik coheir, 1 hi it* coal-black hair coii.bcd 
over their faces, their blnc-puntid lips and tattooed hands, allow 
them no pirtensions to beauty. A jy enlfaiity of physical eonfoima- 
tlon amongst the Ainos is that some oi^thein haao \eiy liau^ bodies, 
and even young persons are mot with a* ho aie ipiivcisally com ted 
uilh long black hair. , * 

** The Ainos dwell undci cabina composed of ireds or gi.is*-, and 
coiGii'ig cxcaMitions in the eaithV the poorer class oi Japanese, 
among whom arc found caverns which foi'idorly scnid for luibita- 
tion-. Tlie furniture of theso diveUings li oi the simphst kind; 
sonic pots, and fishing tackle, and mats, seated on which i kci n th# 
single wife cf the oiviicr, having hei face tinged with blue round Ihe 
mouth, w'hiih in a badg^l distinguishing dames of supciior rank. 
Bhe is occupied in niakihg gnimcnts for liir husband with the bark 
of a tree, or in nursing the young bear torn by him in the mouii*ab’j» 
fiom its oiuligcd mother, or in <h}lr^ tho fat salmon cauaht b} 
family in tho neighbouring streams and bays, or in coHloctiiig the 
fuem Meckarhiv* cm the shore : tlto husband blunts seals Snd otlcTM, 
and brings up his children to the chaoe.’* 

Tho deities woishiiiped by tho Ainos ore the striking objects of 
iiatut^ such as the Bi;in,*moon, and sou. Thoy have various feasti, 
on which oGcasions they fare aui^ptuously ou mke and bears’ flesh. 


SUOTiQW NATIONS. 

This appellation has be^ |;|?en by Ahel'-KemuUt to a great num¬ 
ber of tribbs trho inhabit rho ii$ioh to tho north of the ajysipntly 
mvllisod kingdoms of Asia, I’aichard has follovrod AbdUB^ltapt 
vot. 1 It 
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in tne application of 10 ii 5 name to these tribes. SThc temi T.irtV, or 
^Muxe properly Tatar, however, originally belonged to a tribe nearly 
to the Mongols in race^ ‘^i'ho dwelt near the Lake Bouj^ir. 
The characteristics of the Tartar race have been ably delineated by 
Layard/ “ ’We have next,’’,ho says, the Mongolian, whether Scyth, 
Turk, or Tatar, wlthoutf imagination or strong reasoning powers, 
intrepid in danger, steady in put pose, overcoming all opposition, 
despising his lellows, a conqueror. Such has been his character as 
long as history has recorded his name; he appears to have been 
made to command and oppress. ii\Vc find him in the infancy of the 
human race, as well as at later periods, descending from his far 
distant mountains, emerging fron^the great deserts in Central Asia, 
and overrunning the moat wealthy, tlxe most mighty, or the most 
civili/ed of nations. He cj^ercises power as his peculiar privilege and 
right. The solitary Turkish governor rules over a whole province, 
whose irAiabitnnts, while thej hate him as an intruder and a bar¬ 
barian, tremble at* his nod. It is innate in his children; the hoy of 
seven has all the dignity and self-dbnfidenee in rule which charac- 
teriacs the man. The Mongolian m^^t give way before the civiliautiou 
of Europe, with its invcntioil8'®Tuid resources; hut who can tell 
whether the lime may not come when he may again tread upon the 
^ther races, as he has done at intervals from remotest ages ^ But 
observe absence of all those intellectual qualities which have 
marked the Shemitc and the Indo-Eurj^can. If the Mongoluok 
nations were to be swept from the face o^tlic^earth, they ^vould leave 
sct^ely a monument to record their former existence. They have 
literature,«no laws, no arts, to which their name has been 
attached. they have raised Idilices, they have servilely follow'ed 
tWe whoBsvent before them, or those whom they conquered. They 
have dfipopula^, nbt peofded. Whether it be the Scythic invasion 
recorded by Her^otus, or the march of 'Rimourleng, we have the 
same traces of blood, the same desert left behind, but no great menu* 
rnent, no ig^at work/* * 

The chairactedstids which. Layattf lias here pointed out r^dfrs 
,th^ htvestigatiq^of their histotv very di^eult. In tmeing them vre 
are soon involved hi an obsetmty fi:<^ which we can find no light 
mwisimj^us. In fiaot, the source firom which we can deiive 

Sny d^nhotts^scoount of dliiiiih works the Chinese; and 
Mh here 1^ inquhy is attendi^ with, the di^culty qf identifying 
the ;i^ meatiohe^. M to w h^upthms which hSve 

have definite informatioii^ dhti Ss to die general charaetA; 
of i^^artaiS as a wlSo^e^ theirO can be ho doubt. Not 
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have ftiey baen entirely wmtlng in intclleiituali a^dvaneement. The 
remarkable ciFccts which'^the Chaldean at iTestorian Christians pro- ^, 
du^d on them, eveh on their monarebs, such as Prestep John; > 

no^‘ Ettle ^ek intelleetual capabilities. And Timnr, the illus¬ 
trious deewsendant of Tschingghis-Khan, whom we*ha'^ noUccd m 
describing Persia, wrote a work called ** Institutes.** Prom it 
may be collected a gwd ideh of the character of the Tartar tribes, and 
especially of their conduct to their leaders. One time he informs us 
he was engaged in earnest supplication, 2ttiploring Almighty God to 
deliver him from a wandering life. ,** And I had not yot rested from 
my devotions when a number of people appeared afar off, and they 
were passing along in a line with tl\p hill; apd 1 mounted my horse 
and came behind them, that Z might know their condition, and what 
men they were. And they Were in all ^seventy horsemen; and I 
asked of them saying, * ■’S^aatriors, who are ye ? * and they answered 
me, * Wo are the servants of Ameer Tinlur, and we wander in search 
of him, and lo! vi'e find him not.* And I said untd them, * Ho%v say 
ye if I be your guide, and coftduct you unto him ? ’ And one of 
them put his horse to speed, and ^nt and carried the news to the 
leaders, saying, ‘ We have founttlr'guide who can load ns to the 
Ameer Timur.* And the leaders drew baek the reins of their horses, 
and gave orders that I should appetw before them. And they werc^ 
three to>opB; and the leader of the first was Tuglich Kojeh JBerlaus, 
and the leedcT of the second was Ameer Syfu Bien, and the leader 
of the third was Toubuck Buhauder. And when their eyes fell upon 
me they were overwhelmed with joy; add they alighted from their 
hdwes, and*they came and kneeled; and thc}*^ kinsed my stirrup. ^ 
alid alighted from my arid tooi^ each of tliem in myiarms; and 

t'pitf my turban on the heed of Tuglich l^ojeh, end my g^rjle, which 
was very rich in jewels and wrought with gold,4 bmmd on tl|p loins 
of Ameer Syfu Dien, and I clothed Toubuck Bahauder in my cloak. 
And they wept, and 1 wopt And the hour of prayer Was 
arrived, and wo pfayed*together; and I collected my people together 
and made dfeast,*** ^ 

The Tartar races may arranged under three gre^ families—the 
llongolian, the Tunguif^,! mtdlhe ^l^kish. AB the three are inti- 
mately connected With' 0^ dthef 4^ hae been sidhoiently pr^,ed by» 
a>edm]WWisbn of thetf iiiapappear to be more feriotely 

alf£ed to the 7initS)A Of rawtlheAi Europe. 

It wouMJbe imj^Bible ti gWb'hny S<!Nidf the nWmerOiittribeB that 

UtAi- -~ •• ..."".- —.. 

3frili#*s PessiU* 
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compose tho families the Tartar race. Wo shal^, therefore, cccifinc 
j^mselvcs to general ilL^^uiiptions of them, 

Mongojjians were Tinknown the celebrated irruption of 
Tschinggis*khan. There is a Mongolinn legoicl, related by Prichlftki, 
which ehdeaxoTiffl to account for their origin. In tiie valley of 
Irguene-koun, “ Prccipitrul Hocks," Tekouz and Karan concealed 
thcmsclrcs, with their wives, afier a battle that had extirpated the 
remainder of the race. The family continued there for several gene¬ 
rations, until they were unaible to find enough of provision^ for them¬ 
selves. They therefore resolved to escape from their position, and 
this they did by accumulating fue\ in an iron mine, and melting the 
skio of amounfain by metms of seventy pairs of bellows. The passage 
WBR cclebiatod by the Mongolians at an annual festival, which was 
still kept up in* the days of Tsehingghis-khan. The Mongolians 
attained great importance during the period that succeeded the vic¬ 
tories of iTschingghis-klian, aid their power and wealth seem to have 
been very great, * • 

The physical characters of tho Moigolians are well known. Their 
eyes arc reinaikablo, being far ap^ h’om each other, and with the 
openings of the eyelids placed obM,|uely. The nasal bones are flat and 
bioad, the cheek-bones project laterall}', and the face is particularly 
broad and flat at the plane of the nostrils and the zygomatic arch. 
\'heir covi^dexion is tawny, and their hair black. Ilicse charac- 
tciisticR ai;c not, however, invariable, as some have supposed.' Pallas 
met w'itha gul who had gonuine Mongolinn features, and who, never¬ 
theless, had hair decidedly flaxen. They are generally regarded as 
intelligent traveller has remarked that there arc men and 
women am?ng the Knimuks, a Mongolian tribe, who have round and 
agreeable gpuntenances, and females are to be s^cn with features so 
regulaigind beautifuljChat they would not fail to attract many admirers 
in any of the cities of Europe." * 

The Mongolians, like the Bushmen of Africa, have the power of 
seeing very minute objects though removed alf a great distance from 
them. Their sense of smell, too, is vtry cicute, and thpy can, by their 
hearing, recognise at remote distant the, approach of an enemy. 
They are greatly otWicted to riding either on horses or dromodat^, 
limbs sccin peculiarly suited for exercise. 

Th^ffa ngusian nation or htodshu TartSrs oee^y a fertile region in 
the north-east Hif Their Jdetory is iavolv^a great obscurity, 
and the only source of inforihaflpxL ndtli Regard to it is the Chinese 

M ^ ^ 1 1 * 

•* Sec the X^etter of Frester John In tU8’First Toliune of Lsyard's Nineveh. 
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^vlit%rs. At an early period they wore cngaffed in wars with the 
Chinese, and the l^iitans, one of the Tungusian tribes, established an 
extensive empire, and ndoptc^ Chinese manners, Eiischid-ed'din, a 
H ahommedi^ hiatotiau who flourished in the fourteenth ocntuiy, has 
given an account of the Tungusiana of Daouria. inJinbit vast 

Ibrests, dwelling not under tents, but in ckbjns formed of the branchoa 
of trees, and covcrtMl with baik. They ha^e no herds, but feed on the 
flesh of wild oxen and sheep, and clothe themselves with the skins of 
beasts, The most terrible execration th^t a father can utter against 
a disobedient ch'ld that he may be forced to betake himself to the 
tending of flocks : they look upon the inhabitants of towns, and even 
on pastoral people, condemned to a life of miserable drudgey’. 
They move from ]7lace to place, aj/U carry ttieir baggage on tlie backs 
of wild oxen. Their country abounds in mountains and forests. 
They pass the winter in hunting on the snow, and by the aid of pieces 
of woixl termed tsckanaUf they fly ovey the surface of the snow with 
great velocity, and traverse spaces of incredible ej^ent,” 

The physical charactcis of ^he Tungusians uic a*broad and flat 
countmiance, w’ith little beard. .Their hair is black and long. They 
preserve, according to I^illas, aHsjck of hair longer on the tops of 
their heads, which they tie iiv a knot in order to fasten in it their 
bows and keep them dry when obliged, on long journeys, or in iho 
chase, to swim over deep waters. r 

The most important of the Tartar nations is the Turks. • l^he trilies 
of this rentarkable people h tve scattered themselves to a gre'at distance 
from each other, ChiuLse history informs us of a Tartar nation called 
ll^ lliongnu, 'who dwelt on the borders of the Chmese Empire. > 
Ijtude and barbarous at first, and Hying in Uic way in which son.'tr^f 
ths Turkish tribes who are yet barbarous spend their time, they 
were able to cope with the generals of the Celestial Empirdt and when 
at length they were debated, their remnants were suJIlcient, id a short 
time, to produce an offspring that raised another dominion under 
another name. FiomAlic Iliongnu were also descended, in all pro¬ 
bability, the Ouigeurs, who,* during the Middle Ages, were the 
scribes of the Turkish race, •almost the only portion who were 
aoiiuamted with letters.. It was thiougli the Nes:<«rians that they 
acquired this knowled^. In the iourtU and succeeding centuries vast 
hOi^es of the Turkish rUsWd^in^upon Europe. The Htir.ns’, 
the Bulgarians, the'r^'vl^ Clhasii^S, and the Nomanians were, doubt¬ 
less, Tartar tiibes. tlmiv fleece aspect, or rather their strange 
j^eturthly^look, with 'thmr small eyes, broad faces, flat nosps^ imd 
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large clieek-boxies, at Rrst struck terrqr into th^ Rlaropt^ans on M^honi 
they Yu&hed, for th^ seemed like monsters who»had no relatiSnship 
. with human beings. The career of the Hunns is well known. Many 
of4he other tribes settled in 'various^paxts of Europe, piincipolJy in 
Tuikey and Russia. And in Turkey another tribe, ih§ Ottom.'in or 
Osmaipi Tai^arSi have beop. able to establish a vast empire. Oth^s 
of the Turkish tribes rodm through eiltitral Asia^ living in tents, and 
shifting from one place to another, always riding on horseback and 
taking tlieir docks with them, and generally disdaining the 
cultivation of the ground. ‘'Their food is chiefly the flesh of horses, 
and their drink milk, irom w'hick they make on intoxicating preparo* 
tion of which they aie fond. Most of these tribes have become 
ifonyerts to MuhomnieiVmism, Ivit they have mixed up with that 
religion many qjf their own legends. Some of them seem to have a 
peculiar mental constitutipn. The Kirghis, for instance, are pecu¬ 
liarly fond of leading a kind of dreamy existence. A melancholy 
people, ^hey sometimes sit during the night on the banks of their 
streams, listening to the melancholy murmur of the waters, and 
gazing on tlie pale moon. There Ss also a Turkish tribe on tin* 
borders of the Icy Sea, far remo^. from every other Tuikish lribt». 
hut bolieviug in a legend whichTamrins that they emigrated from th<* 
south. These people used to believe in one Supremo Being, but at 
^the same time were addicted to fetishism. The Kussian missionaries 
hfrv'o dox^ away with most of their superstitions. 

The Tmks being thus scattoied-—soxue near China, others in 
Europe, others in the centre of Asia, iflid others on the borders of 
the^ Icy Sea—need we wender that their physical features have 
e^lj^cd } Some kave fancied that the Mongolian form «of skull and 
face cannet chaugc, and, trusting to this fancy, have asserted tlint 
sqme of fifcc tribes whose languages prove them to be Turkish arc 
not really such^ Bdt we have seen that even amongst the Monguls 
flgxen occurs; and in a subsequent chapter we shall have to 
mention mauy instances of remarkable changes fl'om the features 
peculiar to one race to those peculiar to anotltar. A^hat Is to prevent 
these changes in the <^n$e of Uie Tprks^ AccoriBngly, we And the 
Tartars of K^n described as displfiylxqi' a noble and flnely«cast 
type of the humaif species# in wlueh tho Shatern-Asiatic chamti t 
■ has-begpme searoely perceptible. Nor hfti to change taken place 
through lufor^Xture. Tite ^ets|iting among the Tuiki’^h 

tribes ate quite characteristic, 'iiaA belong tA the Mong^an or 
Turanian We may t^e the ^r^tis as a specimen. Ideu^ 
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t. u”int Wood doAcribiiS them as bavin? disagreeable countenances, 
-wiilii the upper part of the nose sinking iiito yie face, so as to leave 
the space between tKeir deeply^seatcd and elongated eyes ^vithout 
the usual dividing ridge, Tlj^eir cheeks, large and bloated, look as if 
pieces of desli had been daubed upon them ; a short beard covers the 
chin. Theft complexion is darkened by exposurt t« all •weathers 
rather than by the sun. IT^ women rather good-looldng, and 
form good wives. • 
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THE N.VTIONS OF AFltTGA. 

Aco^sIDEJ^vnl.E portion of Africa’is Plill a terra iacaffnita. Tho vast 
(U'fiftrth in its centre, and in various parts to tlie soutli and nortltofthe 
Zriharn, the fierce and cnidl habits iff many of die name tribes, the 
dillic'Lilty of acqinring their languages, and the many dangers that 
one must encounter who trjh'els through a country infested by wild 
boasts, retard the progress of^ discovery, 'fho Parks, Bruces, and 
Landers of a fonnj'r period ha \‘0 still, hotvever, worthy followers. 
The bold advenWes of the hunter f.Rimming, and the late discovery 
of the lake Gniimi by tho missionary Li\ingstonc, together with the 
warm reception which his cries have received from the 

Geographical Society, will, no doirbt, give a great stimulus to 
African travel; so tliat tho romance said curiosity of some, and the 
Is'gher motives of others, will probably ere long find a way through 
the Thickest^ jungles and the most arid deserts to the unknown tribes 
that inhabit tlie interior. Southern Africa is already well known; 
the Negroes of the \rest coast, and the Berbei*^ of the north, are not 
ttnkn9W>i, while E^vpt is hoar with age, and exhibits much of its 
hi#)ry on the everlasting pages oi its own gigantic monuments. 

In describing the nations of Africa we shall divide them, according 
to the most^ommon arrangement, into three classes-^the nations of 
SoutherlT Africa,* title nations of Middle Africa, and the nations of 
Northern Africa, 


StiCItON NATIONS Ol* SOUTHUEir AtBICA, 

I.—Ml! uottnimn^ ’ 

The Inost sot4iexn of native trl^ ,m tke Ht^ttentotaj 

ITiey have attracted a cohaiidetabje degr^'of attention* , WSon 
the in the seventeenth' century^ colonise^ tihe Cajie* of Go^■ 

Bottentols wer^ said ti bie a hospitable and. tmthv 
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apoaking people; jntl, on the -whole, they w^e regarded as intel¬ 
ligent and virtuous, compared with many other heathen tribes. 
They were treated, however, in the moat disgraceful manner by the 
colonists. Tlieir lands were taken from them they ^ere plundered 
of their cat&o; bands of soldiers, called commandoes, ;iiwer» sent out 
against them ; hundreds of them were sl&iq, and as many were taken 
to be the slaves of the selfish men who had seized their land. The 
same system was pursued for the most part by the English successors 
of the Dutch, till they were enuincipatgd mainly through t^e bold 
and enlightened efforts of Br. Philip. 

Descriptions given of the character of Uie Hottentots before they 
were detciiovntod by the cruel treatment of the Dutch, have copie 
down to us. They are reprosenteif as faithful serA’^ants, with kind dis¬ 
positions. Some of them were able to master two Ot three European 
languages, and others were capable of holding confidential posts in 
great commercial liouscs. They were then a numerous people, with 
a xiairiarchnl system of government. Tliey had Iiurge Socks and Ua ed 
in villages, which they could easily move to other situations, and to 
which the name of kraal was g«'en. 

Though it is asserted now thartlie Hottentots have no god, we arc 
informed that then they acknowledged a supreme -power, to whom, 
however, they did not pay adoration. They w'orshipped the moon, 
and a curious kind of beetle, which they believed t^* possess some 
extraordinary, virtue. They had also a god of evil, they paid respect 
to sorcerers, and appear to have had a faint idea of a Ihtuxe state. 

More modern travelfers have not described tliem so favourably. A 
luzy, trou^esomc, ignorant, brutish race, is th^ common character 
which is bestowed on them. But many of them have become examines 
of the power of Christianity to tame the wildest and re^e the most 
satiittal of men. 

The physical featuv^s of the Hottentots, and especially tlie con¬ 
formation of the skull, are very peculiar. Their skin is of a brownish 
cedour. Their hair is black, -woolly, and thinly scattered in tufts on 
vtWhead. Their eyes are fenerally of a chestnut colour, Tiie 
dbetk^bones ate hi{j;h mid prodtinent, the nose broad and flat, and the 
They ate fbr the most fart not tall, ai^ for from hancl- 
dnne, fliough there are exceptions. Individuals are found among 
, th'sni urith humps*,, This itetuxe was gupposed to be confined to the 
3|lishteen,but It ia nowivellknowi^that it oecurs inaULthe Hottentot 
many other Afldc|n tribes, 

• !-iThe Isnguoge of Dba Hottentots Is rimarkhble for a clicking |ound, 
emitted in pronunciation, and produced by the retraction of the bpek 
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of the longue from the incisor tectl>, or the part of the palate immcdi* 
atoly above them. T1 e Bushmen, besides this cocking, emit also a 
croaking sound, -which is peculiar to them. 

The principal Hottentot tribes arcithc Corannas, the Namaquas, 
and the Bushmen. The Corannas are about the middle sir.e, nnd yexy 
indolent.' Th^y *iiatc the Bushmen, and at the some time have the 
reputation of being the boat*of the Hottentots. 

Great Namaqualand lies on the west coast pf ^Africa, to the north 
of Oariep or Orange River, and to the south of the Damaras, a 
Caffire tribe. Little Nomacyaaland is on the south side of the same 
river. Tlie Namaquas bear the^ same character as the Corannas. 
They are a wandering race, proemuig their busitenaiice by their bows 
ar.d arrows, living in kraals and owning the s-way of a chief. One of 
their chiefs was the celebrated Africaner. He was at first notorious 
for his marauduig expeditions, and whites and Hottentots were 
equally afraid of him. Never was man more bloody or determined 
in his attempts to injure those around him. 

The cireumst antes which led Africaner to become a robber have 
been detailed by Moffat, and may“ bo given as an illustiation ot 
the cruel treatment to which the Hottentots were subjected by th(' 
colonists, “Africaner and his'iuther," says Mr. Moffat, “once 
roamed on.their native hills and dales witliin one hundred miles of 
Capo Town; pastured their own flocks, killed their own game, 
^ank of,their own streams, and mingled the music of their heathen 
songs witl^ the winds which burst over the Witseraberg and "Winter- 
hock mountains, once the strongholds ef h^s clan. As the Dutch 
.settlers increased, and found it neces-so^y to make room for them- 
sq^S by adopting as their own the lands which lay b^vond them, 
the Hottentots, the aborigines,'perfectly incapable of idaintoining 
their ground against these foreign intruders, were compelled to give 
place l^y removing to« a distance, or yielding themselves in passive 
obedience to the fatiners. From time to time he found himself and 
his people becoming more remote from ihq land of their ferefa^ms, 
till he became united and subject to a farmefr named 1^—r-, Hissre 
ho and his 4itnini^ed clan lived for i number of years. iin. i^caner 

p-found i^fmthftil and an infr^ld she|dkerd»' while his valour 

in defending and i&ere|^g haids and of Ids rnaatek '^ 
haneed his talpe$ at the same iii|4 nmtuxed the latent 

prinelf^la which a|terwarda> recoiled m diati devoted add 

carried devastatloii to whatever ^uarter> he directed |ua ate^l llad 
P——‘ traatad his suldacts wipi common h'amcnity, ^ to ^Sth 
i gratf^ude, he might hare died hdnourably, add Invented the cai^'*' 
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tropic which befcl the fAmtUy, and the train of robbery, ciime, and 
bloodslied, which •quickly followed that mehWholy event. It con 
serve no good purpose here to debiil the many provocations and 
oppres^ioi^a which at length ibuaed ilie appitrentiy dturmant energies 
of the ofh’)}! dejected chieftain, who saw' his people dwindling to a 
mere handful, their wives and daughteigs abused, theih infants mtir- 
dcred, W'hile he himself had to subsist fwt a coarse and scanty pit¬ 
tance which, in the days of his independency, he would have consi- 
(lored as the crumbs of a table fit only for the poorest of the poor. 
Demonstrations too tangible to admit of* a doubt convinced him and 
his people that, in fkddition to their tenderest feelings trodden 

under foot, evil was intended against the whole party. They had 
been trained to the use of iirc-antis, to ae^ not.only on the defenshe, 
but offensive also; and Africaner, who had been signally expert in 
recapturing stolen cattle from the Btislpncn pirates, now refused to 
comply with the command of the master, who was a kind of 
justice of the peace. Order after order was sent down wl' the huts 
of Afileaner and his people. They positively • refused. They 
had on the previous night'received authentic information that 
it was a deep-laid scheme to\get them to go to another farm, 
where some of the patty were td'bc scissed. Fired with indignation, 
at the accumulated woes through W'hich they had passed, a tempest 
was brooding in their bosoms. They had before signified their wish, 
with the farmer's permission, to have some rew'ard fo^ d.hcit jsfifbu 
galling servitude, and to be allow'Cd peaceably to remote to some of 
the sequestered distaicts ^beyond, where they might live in peace. 
This desire had been sternly refused, and followed by severity still 
more gi;ievou8. It was eventide, and the firmer, exasperated to 
0ud his commands disregardedf Mdered them to appettv at the door 
qf his house. This was to them an awful moment; *and though 
accuatpmed to scenes of barbarity, their heArls beat hard^^ It had 
not yet entered theif minds to do violence % the farmer. Jager 
( 3 lMioth#r name for A&iceiner), with his brothers and some attendants, 
moved sltywly up towards door of the hotise. Tiius, the next 
broths^ to the chief, dreadigg that the farmer in his wrath might 
jpecoutse to desperate measures, took his with him, which 
hjS concealed l^hind hitn, fiimig night.* When they reached 
jithe front of the house, and ^i^er, the chief, had gone up the few steps 
to tho door to stato their tomplaiots, the farmey rushed 
^ on the chieftain, and with one Mow precipitated him to the 

^ the^teps. ili,j|hiB mon^t Titus drew horn behind him 
^ Ms guoy ffred oii^F-^--^, wh2 staggered backwards and Mf They 
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then entered the hou|G, the wife having mtne^sed the murder oif hof 
Inisband and implored raciuy. They told her on no account to be 
alarmed, for they had nothing against /ler. They asked for the guns 
and ammuuitfun ^hich were in the house, which she promptly 
dclimedrto thems They then straightly charged her not* to leave the 
house dai ing the nighty as Jfhfey could not ensure her sixfeiy from others 
of the servants, who, if and her family attempted to ilcc, might 
kill them. This admonition, however, v as disregarded. Overcome 
with terror, two children escaped by a back door. These were Sliiiu 
by two Bushmen, who had long been looking out for nu opportunity 

of revenging injuries they had ^ufllrcd. Mis. 1*-e^icaped in 

safety to the nearest farm. Africaner, with as httlo loss of time, 
rallied the remnant of liisViibc, anh, with what tliey could take with 
them, directed their course to the Orange Biver, and were soon 
beyond the reach of their jfursuers, who, in a thinly-scattered popu¬ 
lation, ren^uired time to collect. He fixed liis abode on the banks of 
the Orange Biver, /md aftei wards, a chief ceding to him his dominion 
in Great Namaqualand, it lienccibrtlybecame his by right, as w'cU as 
by conquest. . . . Africaner noWyV*came a tenor, not only to the 
colony on the south, but also to tlmfti Ibes on the north. The tribes 
fled at his approach. His name can led dhmay even to the solitary 
wasted. At a subsequent period, as I was standing with a Namaqua 
(4def looking at Africaner in a supplicating attitude, entreating 
parties rip^or a battle to hve at peace with each other—* I/ook,' said 
the woudefing chief, pointing to Africaner, * theio is the man, once 
the Uon, at whose roar even the inhabitants df distant hamlets fled 
from ^leir homes. ^*cs, and I (patting his chest wiUi his hand j have, 
fot*fear of his approach, fled with my people, our wives and^our babo, 
to the mountain glen, or to the wilderness, and spent nights among 
beasts of pAy, rather j^an gaae on the eyes of tlds Hon, or hear his 
roar.’ And yet«>:this temble sou of Africa, from whom, in his 
heathen statOi some would have wrenched his title to humanity-»flbis 
man of blood, bdongisg to ft face despisdd and spurned 'p(f^ m^iy 
Eurqpeans, became gentle as.«lambsm pattern of as ;Wtdl 

»S ttte severer virtues, through dtm polver of the iaSth of Cniftiali, “ , , 
The XamaqUis fipreiod that soft was tuftde jby a Iprl ; the 
bUter and tlie pleasant watet^s were ftt separft’te, 'bfti that, when 
enraged some Ooourrenea w otheri mhrtKl the, two^ and wMo 
the i^stioh Chau no one could d^hh of it. the i^pon^ they tliought, 


1 .' * 


By some people at ica» wao, wheoever she went jwtu tno 

. _ . i ' .tV •' i- . 
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Bea, duther up and fried her, and then put her |n rights again, making 
her appear on tho other side. They believed in a devil, and they 
imagined that when they died they went to that side of the soa on 
which the devil dwelt. They had no idea of a Bivinh f’rcator, and 
seemed to fhney that man was the being most lihelyito make any- 
thiiig. Man, .oeeording to them, made tlfojjeasts. * 

The Bushmen, eailled in their own langun£»<* tSaabs, nro the lowest 
of tlic Hottentots. Somethmk that they am those Hottentots who 
were forced, by the loss of their cattle ^nd the ill Ireatmenl whieli 
they received from the colonists, to live a dehi>crate life in the woods. 
But we liiid wandering tribes amon^tho Bcehunnas and <>thc‘r African 
races, wdiose ongiu cannot bo explained in tliia way. The Bushinpx 
mo those II iltcnltils who were Aentfortlfto Mlott skins of wild 
bcpsts for those living in kraals. They were treated moic as slaves 
than as equals by the other Hottentots, anti they, consequently, threw 
off their aliegi »nce to them, and were joined by those who preferred 
an independent life. * 

'I’hey wander about from plae^^ to place, living on tl *o pitodure of the 
chase, or un any roots or fruits v%hiclv they ore able to procure. They 
devour lirards, anlV eggs, seji*>j'ts, and m<.ny lo'Jlhsomc animals. 
Owing to their wandering pi opens! ty, then language is T<ry jjecuUar, 
Tho various dialects of the diffennt triboh to winch they pay their 
visits are blended iii ono, which is unintelligihle to the otluu* Hojjr 
centots. * * 

They are described as being below the middle tsvr.e. 'fliough not 
well formed, yet they arc* more active tlwiu the other Hottentots. 
They havo^no house nor flocks; they spend tho jiigUt in a hole dug 
in the earth, and often covered ovti with reeds, but these are not 
sutfleieut to protect them from rain. They think nothing of destroying 
their children, and maternal rare ceases when young (fhes aic able 
to crawl. The chase yt their piincipal supposiraifd they will often 
run to a very great distance in pursuit of nii auimal. Tlicir sight is 
exceedingly keen, and they will see from a lofty hill the game on the 
idihi beneath, on W'dl as though they had telescopes. But they have 
a dark^ sly look, Fearing mail as much as the wild animals of their 
bushes, they ere, in the presence of #ther tribes, jrcry^uspicious. 


tr,—'run cArmns. 

• The other priti^i|\|\l race of natives ili Souther ti Afriea is th^^Oaflre 
or Kafir. They are a bold end independent people to the north of the 
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Fish River, They exfend as far north as Dela^roa Ray; aild» the 
Damaras, a Caffre tribe, axe on the west coast of Africa, to the north 
ofthe Nanmquas. They came from the north-cast, but from what 
particular part is not known. Tlicy made inroads into the country of 
the Hottcntuts^an£ took possession of many portions of lan^ belonging 
to them.* , ^ 

, The Gaffres are a tall, rather handsome race, with their lithbs well- 
proportioned. The features of some are very like the European, 
while those c*f others approach the Negro type. Their complexion is 
of a light brown, but not altogether so light as that of the Hottentots. 
Some have described them as jet btack. This is doubtless a mistake, 
arising from ignorance of the custom which the C'affres have of 
besmearing their bodira with oil aaid charcoal. Thcji hair is black 
and woolly, but does not, like the hair of the Hottentots, grow iii 
tufts, and it is straighter thdn theirs. They have high cheek-bones, 
their nose js not flat, tlicir forehead is high, and their chm rounded. 

They are governed by kings or chief princes, who have under them 
a great nudher ot minor princes. JThese inferior princes are the 
nilars of the villages or kraals which Compose the tribe, Tlie pow-cr 
of the kings is not altogether dcspotk| and great freedom of discussion 
is allowed in their assemblies, for it is no uncommon thing for a 
prince have his character severely handled by oxte of the members, 
oKi^bep^blicly accused of laainess or mdiifercncc to the interests of 
the trfte; oif the slightest grounds and in the strongest terms 
,, Gircumeuion is universally practised amon^ them. This curious 
circnmatance is believed to be a relic of faf distant ages, for the same 
rite wd& practised blithe Egyptians in the earliest times. , 

The Caflfrgp are polygamists. 'Fhe w'omen are slaves to tlie men* 
They lead a very laborious life, arc forced to build the houses, to 
catty the wood necessity for that purpose, to cultivato the land, and 
obey th ^bi'hests 8f i^^it lords. The young giids receive a training to 
fit them to become suitable wives^ and one ^ the inyunetions urged 
upon them is absolute obedience to thebr huMMoids^ 

The men occupy themselvea to the clhse, or to ]^«edgtory e^euMtfli 
toto the country of their eneto^, Ttey keep Imrge herds ol cattle. 
They are also wiSh aet|uatolei^ iron and its baes^ and hahsb^ liehg 
been famous for the neatness of their iron toirtrumeuts. ^MTaiiy of the 
coloidsto have received iheir igricuStural implements from the Gaffire 
tribes of the ^ 

Their religious notions have been exaiidned* but a '^ariety of 
' optoW^^ to^thmu stnl eidato;^ agse^t thgt. 
a.dljrtMpgea of s godr to whom thby "giVe the ham« ct 
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Ic ib fanlior assertcj)L that they believe in the iis^mortality of the soul, 
and that they are accustomed to offer sacrifices. Others, however, 
have attempted to show that there is no satisfactory proof for tliese 
assertions, and that the Coffres truly deserve their na*me, Kafirs, or 
infidels. tAc tact seems to be that the Oaffres havsl boen degenerat¬ 
ing fiom their ancestors, who, doubtless, ^<dtoved in a god aiifl in the 
immortality of the ^oul, and that there arc now but faint traditions 
here and there of ancestral beliefs and customs, 

'J’hey have a class of men amongst tj;icm called rain-makers, to 
wlioni they pay very great respect. These rain-niakcrs are sorcerers, 
who very frequently impose upon tlicii credulous countrymen. 

The Caffruridii language is said to be soft and harinonious. The 
accent is on the last syllabic—the pronvSiciatmn rather slow, and 
there is not that clicking which has been noticed in the speech of the 
Hottentots. * 

'fhero are many tribes of the Cnffrcs, the most rcmarkablq of which 
me the Ainakosah, the Bcchuanas, the Bamaraa, fmd^the Zoolus. 

The Bechuanas deserve e8pfi|:ial notice. They extend from the 
sources of the Gancp and Ky dariep to the northward, and include 
many tribes, such as the Batlajil, the Barolonga, the Batlaros, the 
Bumairis, and Mantstees. They aie the most cultivated of the Caffre 
] ace, and have poets and national eulogists who celebrate the deeds 
of their great men. The have also mootings of parliam|ni 
they call pitshos. One of these pitshos, held on a particular occh- 
bion, has been desciil^cd by Moffat. “ About 10 a.m./' he writes, 
** the whole body of aimed*mcn, amoimting to about 1000, came to 
Ute outskirts of the town, and returned again to^e publk fdld, or 
place of assembly, some singing w'lA-songs, others enga^d in mock 
fights, with all the fantastic gestures which their wild imaginations 
Could Invent. The whole body took their «eats, lining the fi>Id, 
leaving an area in the aenti'G for the speakers. short extracts 

from some of the speech(^ will serve to show the manner in which 
these meetings are conducted. Although the whole exhibits a very 
grotesque scene, business is'edPried on with the most perfect ord6r. 
' T^ere is but little cheering,* and still less /im%. while every 
speaker fearlessly states his own sexftiments. The affdience is seated 
on ^ ground, each man havifig before him his shield, to which is 
Utt^hed a number of spears, A qulveii containing poisoned jsrrou's 
is hung from the shoulder, and a u held fir the right lu^. 

w)C3^ a4ocned( witk tiger skinstails,, tmd had plumes' 
waving^ llheir tn tie eeptre n sufficient vfas 

lelf privileged-^ those wfto had hijlcd an intniy in lSitulu%to 
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<3anoe anrlsingt in ii(*hich they exhibited the most violent and fan* 
.tastic gcstUTcs eonocilabley which dreV forth from the spectators the 
most clamorous applause. When they retire to their scats the 
speaker commences by commanding Silence. * Be silent, yc Bat- 
lapis; be silent^ ye Barolongsaddressing each tiibr distinctly,' 
not excepting tlic white pcqple, if any happen to be present, and to 
which each responds with a groan. He then takes from his shield a 
spear, and points it in \he direction in which title enemy is advancing, 
imprecating a curse upon them, and thus declaring w'ttT by repeat¬ 
edly thrusting his spear in*that direction,-and plunging it into the 
enemy. This receives a loud whittling souncrof applause. He next 
directs ,]lus spear toward the Bushmen country) south and south- 
wl>st, imprecating also a« curse 0 |i those *' ox-ca^s," as they are 
called. vtTho kin^g on this, os on all similar occatit^k intioduccd the 
business of tho^y by * Yc,sons of Molehabanguci^W^cw'ing all the 
induentlal men present as the friends or allies of his kingdom, u hich 


rose to more than its former eminence under the reign of that 
monarch, his father, — *the Mantatccs arc a stiong and victoiinus 
people have overwhelmed n^y nations, and they are ap¬ 

proaching to (destroy us. We have^cen apprised of their manners, 
' Uleir de^ds, their weapons, and their intentions. We cannot stand 


' agaiHist i):;?' Mantatccs; must now concert, conclude, and be 
deijmtAjSIti |o stand: the case is a great one. You have seen the 
^ taken in your safety; if w'o exert our- 

• has done, the Mantatccs can come no farther. You see 

are our friends, You *90 Mr. Thompson, a chief-of 
''tK'h Has come to see us on horseback; he has not come to lurk 
behind our housesVts a spy, but come, openly and with eoniidence; 
Ms intentions are good^t he is one on whom the light Cf the day may 
slihse^ heels, our fiishd. I now wait to hear wliat the general 
opihloiki®*' one spetde. Ms mfnd, and then 1 shall speak 

agab)**^ (tSe^ kMg) tuauctsuviw his %pear at the commenee- 

poin#i|^ ii Awards hc^aVlii, the audience shouted 
050 whicli\M;#ot 4' dhi of applaulti; 
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^vhiclt Is gencially s( (.n thioiic$li tUeaii duilng a thundci&toim^ 
They ha\c names ioi several of the stars that adorn the firmament, a 
circumstancr nhvh shoMS tliat»thoy aie not (dtogether unobsm mt 
rtf the phenomena that take place ajound them ' 

Of the othu ("afire tribes the lialila aio the pobicst and most 
degraded, and the Damariis are rcmorkahlt/for tlioir iiso of copper m 
theur mcchanual works. 


HI.—TRIBLfl ON TUI. COA^r OF MO/AMBTQUL. 

On tho coast oj^Ip/mib'cxue, cton to Quiloi and Zanzibar, ar<i 
many tribes whos^^^sn al features* lescniblt thclsc -of the Negroes, 
'^ct Mhose Idnguaqi^vould seem to point to a Lafire*origin. Their 
fiatuics vary, hoiAOMi, and, vihdemany of them ha\c been regarded as 
Negroes, otliers haic approached Kiy nenily to the Euiopenn^type. 

It "would bt as tedious as it would be useless to attempt to intntion 
idl the tubes wliuh tiauUeiA hau obsericd on this cuabt Tlic thic e 
most important arc the Uuas, tlk Macmungis, and the Suhuih. 

Th0 —The Mikuas are Ino inhabit mts ol the coast ol Mo- 

/ambu|Uo whicli extends from the Zambesi rnci tot"ape Delgado. 
They are a warlike and fierce lue, and are said «ometinres to eat 
human flesh. Their skin is tattooed all o\er tlie body, theur teetl^ 
arc filed so as to end in tapering points, and ornaments df co])per 
hang irom their noses. 'j"hc y ore a tall wellTinade race, but disfigured 
tery much by the tattooing of then skin, and tlio iantastic appear¬ 
ance of their, hau, which they sliate m a very odd ^ny. Thou upper 
lip protrudes to an e\traoidiiiary exttint, ^ 

rAeAfaecrreayrtf.—Tho Macaionga kingdom ineludes tho temtonr 
of the Monomotapa, and the regions lining on the rucis S^Ia and 
Sabia. Tho Macaiougastar e r f black compleaJoifttrtifi* like the hther 
Caflires, are sard to worship no god, to hate no temples, and to o&st 
up no eacnfices. An Old writer thus describes thornboUovo, 
foit oertain, that this Cafirc nation is the most brutal and barbarous 
in tho worllik noither worshipping Qod nor any idol, nor have image, 
cdniroh, or saonfico. ** * They bellovo the soul’s finmortidity in 
ano^cr world, llioy confess that there is a devil, which they call 
MiMiaca. They hold monkeys wmv, in time past, men and women, 
and call them tha * old people/ » These Caffitn are black as 
pitchy cnrl^, and^av their bait full of herbs made of the sansn 
Kab^wArhleh stand^ like distafik, wearing slender pins of wood i|i(tun 
these looks to uphold theifi wlthodt bending. * * T^e vulgar gt^ 
tojrf *. % 
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naked, both men an^ women, without shame, wearing only aij. apron 
made of a monkey's skin " * 

The Suhaili ,—The Siihaili are the ^inhabitants of Zanzibar, which 
stretches iroiii the nor them boundary of Mozambique to the river 
Juba. 3-'hey aif all Mahorainedans, and are engaged in»i,rading along 
tho c«ast of Zanzibar tot-Mozambique and Madagascar. Bomc of 
them sail with goods to* Arabia and Hindostay. They put amulets 
around llu* notks of their chihh en. They are black, with woolly hair, 
but differ from the Makins in not having tho lips projecting. They 
have become mixed witli {tie Arabs to some extent, and thcic is » 
tradition that long ago Mahoinr.iodan missionaries arrived in llieir 
land. Some of them could not be distinguished from Arabs, and 
others appear to be*Neg* oes. • 


TV.—Till? TmUES OP KONOO. 

« 

Included wiVliiii Southern Afiic i is the kingdom of Kongo, on tho 
■west coast. This region consists o^ three ten at es. Tho littoral te’ - 
race is a great plain, not niuch^abovc the level of the sea, anc' 
abounding in moi asses. The inner terraces arc uiorc luxniiant, and 
contain much beautiful and picturesque scenery. 

The complexion of the people of Kongo varies considerably, and 
mis varfefty cannot be attributed to any intermixture with foreigner 
Some oi'i^of a hrowm colour, others are of a blaakish rod, and others 
of a darkish yellow. The people thtt lit'o iifar th'B coast have their 
8kin«jtJt black, and in other respects rosetnblo the Negroes. The 
eomplexion of th^inhabitants qf tho hilly country is lighter, and the 
whole foathres are farther removed f*’ou* those of the Negroes, 

There ire several nations in Koiq^o. A partial examination of tiic 
l^guftges of fias rendered it very probalne that all of them 
belong to one family. Some of them we shall mention. 

''^he To the north of the rivA^ the most importiint 

of tho Kongoese counlri^ is Iioan|[0. It is a gxiial slave-trading 
disWlct. - Tlie people of Loango, called 'Mbutidas, are a tali, well- 
made riwe, o&*a black complexion. Thoir women are remarkably 
beaniifah and then' features are Kuropoap. They ate regarded m 
the mostl>eauHful wbmeh on t|i.e west coast of Africa. Jn Loango js 
a gra^ of Jewe» 4 ^h,o Hava kept up their religious rites and 

' W lyho hate ,beooAo» hi th<^r physical charaetar, like 
their ski»Maek* ' *' • 

ipreat t^iihe # the Kongdose is the Jagss,' Wt< 
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wander about in the more fertile regions of Kongo. They are 
descri&cd as being vgry fierce and eating human Hesh. They resemble 
the CafTres in their features) but they have a reUgion, and worship a 
being called Quesango. Once they were a very powerful and terrific 
liibe, but haying lately been defeated lliey have dwindiVd into insig- 
nificanc’O, yot they still retain their separate existonc*}. * * 

There arc also the CabendaS) a yellowish r«ce; the Anatclii, h’ho arc 
cannibals, and expos'e pieces of human fltish for sale;; and the Ambriz, 
whose complcMon varies, being cither yellow, reddish, black, or even 
let black. 


tSECTlOTN. JI-'lllE NATiO^fS OE N'J ]|AL AFlilCA. 

The principal nations of Middle Africa are the Egyptian, Ethiopic, 
and Negro. Tlie Ncgio lace is distinguished from the Ethiopic by its 
having woolly hair. But the Ethiopic and Negro races ar*j far from 
being distinct from each other, or from the tribes Uf fiouthern Africa, 
The languages of all of them, asflfar as they are known, present many 
signs of affinity, while they dmer entirely from the Indo-European 
and Semitic. Nor are the Negio ahd Ethiopic races distinctly separated ^ 
from each other in aituation. The Negro race, for the most parir« 
inhabits the west coast of Africa, and the Ethiopio the cast; yot ^ 
^frnd trib^ with woolly hair on the cast coast and Ethiopic^ tribes«#ii 
the west, so that the line of separation, physically, k anything bkt 
distinct or rigid. 


I.*—THE eSypmass, 

The most Bluskioiis nation of Middle Afriqsfis, without doubt, the 
Egyptian. This natidh is, historically, one Ul'Kric most ancient in 
the world. We read oil it in the first'records of the nations of the 
earth as in a fiotttisliing condition, and in the time of Joseph it was 
a powerful ksngdon^ adorned frith the arts of civilization. It then 
had its priests and magicians, and its fame had e^xtended far and 
wide, ^ 

, A little after the era*^of Joseph, in what an ancient historian of 
Egypt calls tl a eighteenth dynasty, when Amask succeeded to the 
thrmm, Egyi^ reatdied lha height of its prosperity, $nd buildings and 
monnmesrta Wenm raised hrhich, gi^andenr and extent, have never. 
%eeni»iiipaaBed. Adhint idea of the progress ih atehiteoture Md*ich the 

• i2 
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Egyptians h.ad madeBnay be formed from a coi^sideration of tme of 
these Btupendotis ivoiks i—"According to Pliny, 360,000 men wcie 
employed for twenty years in ercctingrthe Grant Pyramid ; and Hero¬ 
dotus leports^ from an inscription which it bore, that the expense of 
providing th-o i^orkmon with onions and other roots amounted to 
1600 tMcnts. Whole masejnes have probably been biiili out of spoils 
from it alone, yet the integrity of its form rfeiaaiiis substantiHily 
uiiimpahcd, and from a distance scarcely a trace ol violence or decay 
can be scon. The existing^masonry has been estimated at above bix 
millions of tons, W'hich was raUed over an area of English 
acres; and supposing the cost *of the structure to have been one 
shilling a cubic foot, including carnage, matcTmis, and workman¬ 
ship, the erection icquu*e*d an outlay of nearly five millions sterling. 
The original pefipcudicular height was 480 feet, exceeding that of 
St. Peter’s by 43 feet and that of St. Paul’s by 110 feet. The huge 
mass equalled a solid pile occupying the whole area of Lincoln’s-iun- 
fields, and asccndvig to a point 100 feet higher than the top of St. 
Paul’s.” * OtLer works, which are* equally calculated to excite the 
astonishment, arc numerous in thatfiand of w'ondcrs and mjsterirs. 
Sphinxes, idols, and large cavern-tombs excavated fiom a hard gianitc 
rock (•Syenite), and containing a vast number of rooms, still at test the 
ingenuity of the Egyptians. But not only in architecture but in 
?^ost ev^ry art of modern civilisation were they skilful. Painting,? 
writing, vfcaving, embalming, and carving, were familiur to them. 
They were able to work iron and also gold, and were acquainted with 
the method of overlaying gold. Music all>o they knew, and tliey had 
vario«3 inatrumont|, such as the harp and psaltery. ^ 
l^otw'ithstanding this rcfuienvjnt their religion was the most 
degraded tiiat can well be imagined. They worshipped dogs and 
cats, ibiseiTand animals of all kinds, and in the striking words of 
EzekidT, *' everj'^ftaiiSt of creeping things and«abommable beasts, and 
all nastinesses.”t Beapect was paid to these animals, and laws were 
enacted with rcf^eiice to the treatment which*they w^e to xecoiT?. 

, In whatever house/’ says Herodiftns, " a cat di^ of a 
death, all Uie family shave thek eyebtliws only, but if adog dio ^ley 
shave the whol^o^ and the And many othe« supeWitipas 

rites and ceremonies were ih iilco mannor in honour of 

other animals. * , 

This the pppn^ wpriip^ 'v T^t the Egyptian had phikwo- 

* Kitta’a Bibf Oy«k>.„ vpl i, p. $ift, 
t,EjKfcisl vlfi. 10, 
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phical theoiics wliicli indicated better and more refined ideas. One 
of theA doctrines waB, that all things arc sprung from one Eternal 
Being, into whom all things return. This they had in common ^\ith 
the Hindoos and with many of the Greeks, the Pythagorfans* for 
^ iufttance, wh<j' are supposed to have received it from them. This 
doctrine of emanation and absorption le<j[ naturally to*the Worship 
i-f animals, for they tho\ight that man, aftef having emanated from 
the Deity, underwent many chiwigcs, and sometimes entered into the 
bodies of animals before ho was again absorbed in God. Some of 
ihelr philosophical opinions show the inklilectnal height which they 
had reached. The Greek philo8(j||>heis looked on Egypt as tlic 
leposilory of jihilosophy and science, and travelled thither to con¬ 
verse with its loarncd priests. * 

The Egyptians were divided into castes. There were seven of 
them—priests, warriors, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, intcipre- 
ters, and pilots. The priests and warriors had \arious piiA’ilcgcs 
wliich belonged to none of the others. • 

The Egyptians practised the rite of circumcision.' Hcroaotus also 
asserts of them that the women did the out-door work amongst thorn, 
while the men lemained within tnc house and spun and managed the 
affaiis of the house. This rcporif is confirmed by Qophoples. But 
extant Egyptian paintings exhibit women as engaged in spinning and 
similar operations. 

The Egyptians have been famous ff>r their cm ions ^‘thod 
wiitlng by emblematic figures, Herodotus informs us ^at there 
were two kinds of letters, the one sacred and the other common. 
This was found to be the case when tlio Egyptian inscriptions became 
intelligible do modem scholars. There are the Hieratic or Sacred, 
and the Enchorial, Demotic or ComAon. The Coptic is the nioclern 
lepicscntalive of the language, which was used by the‘Jjlgyptians 
from the cailieat timea. That language no do'hhtunderwont^any 
changes, but still it M'assprobably essentiany th^^same in the time of 
Moses and in the time of 

A compariamt of th^ Egyptian with the African languages seems. 
to proTe tho affinity between till Egyptian and other African tribes. 
At the saute time it becomes plain, on comparing the Coptic with any 
of the Sendtie or Indo-Buropean lanfuages, that the Egyptians have 
nothing in epmmon with them, except a few coincidences wliich can 
prove nothing but the most remote connection. This has been re¬ 
garded the more extraordinary, as an jtstonishing resemblance betwTen 
tlie Bgyptiqma as^d the Hindoos, id mimners, habBs, and opiniohs, 
htt been observed. How can this be accounted for \ A coJpny^it is 
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UTgued, could not liUve gone fiom Africa to TneVa without brifiging 1c 
U^nd Axing in it its language—or, at leai»t, if this was the case, 
thould expect some remnants of the*!Afucan speech blended with tli' 
Sanscrit. I^richardhas hazarded a enniocture which sefms to be 
probable. <“Il' the Gotha,” he says, ‘‘ the Hindoos, the Greeks mi l 
Latiifk, originally spcaltii^g oiic language, had so iar diversiiied tlu'p 
speech ns they intiat be allowc\l to l 4 U\o done ftftcen centurie s bcfoiv 
the Christian era, the diversifying process, within neaiiy un cqu.i! 
period of time, may hivve given rise to differences as great n 
those which exist between the Semitic and Indian languages. Ibu 
if so great a diversity in language as this was really biought abou; 
/lo difference of human idioms w'lll alToid pioof oi oiiginal div(,rftit\ 
of race, and the EgyptiSus and jlindoos may ha\o had coiumon jp- 
ccstors, from Hvhom they derived their characteristic trails of ic- 
Bcmblance.”* * 

The physical features of the Egyptians me variously given. "Wi' 
have seen already, in the Intioduction lo this ^olulue, that the 

t * 

Greeks often confoumhd them piih the Ktgro race. I'hcir owe 
paintings, howc^cr, distinguish the Iuo, and exhibit the Egyptuup 
as of cojiper colour, with siendef bodies, ratlier below the middle 
size, eyes long, no&e small, and the mouth laigo. Bluiuciibach, fren 
tin examination of these paintings, was led to think that there werr 
^hree different kinds of physiognomy among them. “The firs 
coincided w'ith the descriptions given of the Egyptians by the aneienh. 
It i? chiefly distinguished by prominent m^xillBc (jaws), turgid lips, 
a broad flat nose, and protruding eyc>balls. The second has a lorn: 
narrow nose, long and thin eyelids, which turn upw'i^-ds from tin 
bridge of^the nose tow’ards the flmplcs, cars placed high on the head, 
a short and thin bodily structure, and very long shanks. Thethir( 
sort of I^lyptiun figisre partakes something of both the former, Itr 
ehaiUcterized tf^^w^eculiar turgid habit, ffabby chedcs, a short chin 
Urge prominent eyes, aud a plump form qf body,’^ 

Egypt is at present inhabited by various tribes of Arahs^ The rca 
jdese^ndants of the l^yptians tSb Copts, who are less thai^ a four 
teonth of the present populatitnr of ^ypt, oecordlng to Lane. The) 
Wrere for a loit^ tiipe adhe»iat#bf the Christian faith, and many are 
still, but they are gradually going over to Mahomtnedanism, am 
missing with the Arabs, The Coptio l^guage is now dead, thou^ 
the.l^iturgy, and aome reUgioug b^s, are written in it* The Copti 
are ^scril^ as having a pufEl^d visage, swollen jp^js, Aat nose, anc 


f PtFichard^t fUiscftiShes, vtfl. U. p. iU. 
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thick Jips—so much so lliat they have been ijjgardod by src-me ns 
belonging to the Ne^o race. 


II.—THE ETHIOPIANS. 

• 

To the south of Egypt lay Etliiopia, the inhabitants of which were 
closely allied to the Egyptians. Their principal paintings iu Upper 
Nnbia icfcr to events of a later date than those which arc ilescribed 
by the Egyptian. Queens are frequen^Jy represented in them, a 
cirtumslanco from vhich it has bottn inferred that they belonged to 
that j)criotl—cKl ending from 300 years before to 400 after the Christian 
era—m which thcie M'as a dynasty^of female sowreigns. * 

I'hc customs and opinions of the Ethiopians were tjie .same as those 
of the Egyptians. We know that the anoint Ethioihans were black, 
but little more is ascertained with regard to their physical chaiacteis. 

The Barabra —To the south of Egypt are now the Eartibfa, whos.e 
territory extends from Syenc to Sennar. They are ''entirely on the 
west side of the Xile. They ar(?| under the power of the Tuiks, yi t 
they enjoy several immunities. ^Many of them navigate the Nile, 
othoi*. arc engaged as taskmasters, and others convoy slaves from the 
inner districts to C’aho and Alexandra. Ihe gteai bulk of Uicm, 
however, are employed hi ciilti\atii!g their fields on the banks of tho 
Nile, Their antipathy to the Arabs is strong, and they n^*er intcH? 
marry with them. They were converted to Christianity in the sixth 
century ; but, alter hdhdng for a long time been adherents of that 
religion, they have become Mahommedans. 

They are mentioned in tbe classi^l writers as tfie Nula^ and they 
are still called Nuba by the Arabs. In the third centur J" they wer<3 
u strong and powerful nation. Their original country wajaKordofan, 
ior the language spoken in Kordofaii is the sam^ a^^^at used<by tho 
Barabra, The present {nhabitauts of Kordofan are Negroes. Their 
hair is generally Woollj^, Ihit it is remarked of them that their ntjses 
are not so their UpS not 8|^thick, not their cheek«boncs so pro¬ 
minent, as in tho other Negroes. Yet it is worthy of notice that the 
Barabra are not Negroes, Their Hair is not wooBg, but frizzled. 
They are said to have long otal faces, finely-curved noses, not very 
thick lips, and sparkling eyes. Their colopr varies from a reddish to 
jet black. This ohange in the physiognomy of thq Barabra cannot 
be accounted for by intc«|inixtute ^ith, shy other tribe { for though 
,j^ab8 in *earl^\ijpie8 ravaged the land, and though there are sw 
Arabs in it, they kelp separate ^rom the Nuba, whom they d^lpise^ 
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nor do they even condescend to learn the languages of the Barabra. 
The only satisfactorf' "way, then, of accounting for the circuihstance 
Is to regard the change of climate and country as the cause. 

Th6 Fouri^. —Not far from Kordofan, and nearly related to the 
inhabitants of that region, aie the Fnurians, the peopje of Darfur. 
They afe now ^^lahommei^aiis. Before they were converted to this 
religion they wandered about like other Negro tribes, addicted to the 
heathen practices of their kint'incn. They are now stationary, but 
their faith lias not softened but rather increased the cruel and dis- 
gustuig habits which chari^ctciised them in their heathen state. 

On the east of the Nile, oppoyto the Barabra, dwells a race which 
has sometimes been called the Barabra of the Desert, though their 
kinguage and monitors pre diirci;ent from those of the real Barabra. 
This race comprehends three tribes, who speak dialects of the same 
language. TTiese tribes aro tire Adareb, the Bishari, and the 
Ababdeh. * 

2'he Adareh, —Suakin is the prinoipid tract of country occupied by 
the Adareb, ThG Adareb all obey one prince, to whom the name ot 
Sultaun Mohammed is given, and vlho lives at TJddukud. Addicted 
to Mahommedanism, they are fond of claiming an Arabic origin; and 
Burckhordt ti'aces their name Ada/cb, or Hadharcbe, to lladramaut, 
a province of Arabia Felix. They are handsome. They bedaub 
their hair with white grease, and fix a small stick in it, with 
>iihich they scratch their head. Their complexion is dark brown. 

The —The most powerful of the East Nubians are the 

Bishari, Tliis tribe holds the region of EastcNubia, extending from 
the northern boundary of Abyssinia ns far north as the latitude of 
Derr. They occup^ for the most part the hilly country. Tkcy wander 
about to procure pasture for their^floeks. They also gather senna and 
tiGie othcr^ productions of the soil, and they conduct caravans from 
ijenaaj throug h the D fesert. They are a warUke race, and often make 
incursions on tlieir Neighbours. They ore likewise inhospitable, a 
trait of character which is not met within the Arabians* The Bishari 
are of small size, and are accustomed to diink* the bhmd of animals 
warm* Their colour is almost blaok^r rather dork brown, 

The Biahur^and the Ababdeh were called Biemmyss by the 
ancients. In the slater ages *of the Boman Bmi^ire they were 
, trottblespme to the emperors. Not long ago these two tribes bore the 
^iiaine of Bejas, who are ssithto have had no Tillages, and to haye 
been a j^toral race, without agrieultural pursuits* 

The Ababdeh dwell in t1^ regiem/^ the north of 

ths j^i^i, and extend to ihe frontiers of Egypt,^ Their chsractSf 
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is given as cruel and faithless, Tliey are a wandering tribe, and they 
frequently go as traders, carrying along with them the pi oducts of 
their land. They are ugly, and of small stature. The eyes of the 
wojcncn are oftiu fine. They have the same way of dressing the hair 
«i«is that xww^ised by the Adareb, and generally they have a skewer in 
order that they may scratch the head witlj^out disarrangmg tlteir curls. 


Ill, “THE AEYSSIKIANS. 

Abyssinia, the country next to I^ubia to one travelling south from 
Egypt, is d lofty table-land of three terraces, and is called by tlie 
inhabitants Alberogran, or the V Lofty J^lain^" These table-lamls 
extend from the southern provinces of Efat to Waldubba, The 
aspect of nature varies very much in the different terraces. 

The Abyssinians, as we shall see, belong to the Caucasian rather 
than to the Ethiopic or Negro race. There are various, tribes of 
them, which are distinct from each other, bp^aking different 
languages. Those tribes arc divided into two classes. One class 
con prohends the true Abyssinian tribes, and tlic other the barbarous 
tribes that have invaded Abyssinia, and who ^still retain their 
heathenism. Prichard has enumerated se^en of the Abyssinian 
tribes. These are tlie Tigrani, the Amharas, the Agows, the Falaaha, 
the Gafats, the Gungas and Enareans, and tlie people of Camba. Bt 
these the Falosha are adherents of the Jewish faith, and the Ga*» 
fats are heathens, and icori^hip the Nile. 

The languages of these different tribes have no^cen examined so 
minutely ms to enable us to judge of their connec'ilon; and it is likely 
that when greater light Is tkr( vn on the subject, traces aof relation¬ 
ship will be discerned in many cases. ^ 

It is a clrcumstmiee worthj of notice that fhese Abyssiniaii tribes 
have the same physici^tl chars iters. The Aby^sin^s arc black, and 
Ihi^ women are said to»be tb » most beautiful of all black women. 
This eolouri however^ is not ur iversally prevalent. In the more lofty 
regions pefsons copper-ootouro^or red-coloured are to be seen. Their 
hair 14 Msslod, and in some eas almost woolly. Thgir lips arc thick 
and tliS Sheek^bone Is high» * * 

anckmt history of Ab 3 riiinU is involved in obscurity. The 
native writers ^relate many . vg^ds *which| however, cannot be 
trusted, Thera was in eaily ages a kingdom of Axum, which 
exuded* its 'power oyJftr ma t of ihe. neighbouring tribes. The 

KWltes were ccnyertjBd to Chrietianity by Frumentiust•%! the. 

• * 
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fourth century. Thef were, at the time of their converbion, hea| hens; 
but there wore, during the same period, and cousiderublc time 
previous, many conyerts to 3'udaism ip the southern provinces. The 
language of Che Axumitee was the Q-heez, which still remains in 
some of^ their rrligious Works, but which is not now Kpoken. Tin' 
^ Amhasic dialect, which is now used in the Abys^^inuiu court, is said 
to be beyond dispute fonclaraontally African. # 


iy.r-*>fATIONll BOKftEKlNO ON AtJVhRlXlA. 


On the southern frontiers of Abyssinia are several Aiiican nations, 
wiiich are proved t<5 be delated tb each other, such ns the Oalias, 
the Danakil, the Sumali, the Shangalla, and the i)eople of Doko. 
The Gallas came £rom tlie kiterior of Afiriea in the sixteenth century, 
and are now dreaded by the people of Eastern Africa. They arc still 
Pagans, &nd worsl)ip a Supreme Being and a Sacred Tree, The Sumali, 
in addition to {Tastoral and agricultural pursuits, are given to trading, 
and convey many of the products of{\lieir soil into Arabia and othei 
places. They are Mahommedans. ^.The atatementa which have been 
published respecting the people of Doko need confirmation. They 
have an air of fable which Tenders it irnpossiblc to pronounce them 
gustworthy. Doko is situated to the south of Euurea, and the 
l^lowing^taccount of its people was given by Dilbo, an Buarcan, to 
Dr. Krapf 

V Dilbo begins with stating that the pec^le dt Doko, both men and 
women, are said'^ be not taller than b<^8 nine or ten years old. 
They never exceed that height^ even in the most advanced ago. 
They go qmte naked; their principal food is ants, snakes, mice, and 
other thills which cqpimonly are not used as fbod. They arc said 
to be fto skilful out the ants and shakes that Drlbo eould 

not refrain praising thm greatly on that aewn^. They are so 

^ of this food that even when they have*b««mise 'aeqnainted H^th 
'I'^tter aiUment in Enarek nnd Katfa* ^y are neveftl^eito 'fle^nently 
lil^ished for fblMhig ^ivineliiiatw eif ants 

',^1^ anakes as^aonpa they'i^fse ismt of id|^ .The 

of ttikkes ore wom by them 

him c^b ireet 'dMi' the''knd 

itpd^arda^ ,111^ Uve H woOds, 

vhry 

*thihi h 'wm :disootor a 
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grer4 number of the DokoB sitting on the tfeea, and then use the 
artiflce of showing them shining by which they arc enticed to 

descend, when they are caiiWed without difficulty. As soon as a 
JDoko begins to cry he is killed, from the ap|irehens!on tiiat thi«), Sii 
a sign, of (ll.nger, cause the others to take to Aiek hesis. Even 
the women climb on the trees, where ii?t\,few minutes a gr^fat num¬ 
ber of them may be captured and sold into slavery. 

Tlie Dokos live mixed together; men and women unite and sepa¬ 
rate as they please; and this Dllbo eoi^idcra ns the reason why that 
tribe has not been exterminated, though frequently a single slave- 
dealer returns home with a thoifeand of them reduced to slavery. 
The mother suckles the child only as long as she is unable to ^nd 
ants and snakes for its food. She abaiffions*it as soon as it can get 
its food by itstdf. No rank or order exists among the Dokos. No¬ 
body orders, nobody obeys, nobody defends the country, nobody 
cares for tlie welfare of the nation. They make no attem)^t to secure 
themselves but by running away. They are as quisk as monkeys ; and 
they are very seiunble of the miseries prepared fbr tfiem by the slave- 
hunleiQ who so frequently e.icirele their forests, and drive them 
from thence into the tifen plaiiis like beasts. When there pressed 
^hey ore often heard praying. They put their hdads on the ground, 
and stretch their legs upwards, and cry, in a pitiful manner, Yer I 
Yer !*’ Thus they call on the Supreme Being, of whom theyh||ve 
some notion^ and are said to exclaim, *‘lf you do exist,^why do you 
Buflbr v» to die, who do not ask for food or clothes, and who live cm 
Snakes, ants, and DUbo stated that it was no rare Uiing to 

Rnd fiv^ or six Dokos in such a position an|r in such acetate of 
mind. Hometimes tiiiese peq[»I» quarrel among themselves when 
they oat the fruit of the trees; then the stronger one throws the 
Weaker to the ground, and ^e latter is thus frequently* killed in a 
' ndserable wmy. . 

, the Uhguage bf the D^oi is a kind of inixtmurhig, which is un^- 
by no one bnt*1henjumlves and their hunters, Ihe Dokos evinct*, 
mui^ SMise, and i^dll in im^aging ike alBdra of their masters, 10 
Whotn Hioy smm’ mabh attached, and they render themselves 

that they are never/^gaiitai^d out of thd 

OOiQpBifrjr% 


or jemaiea ana Jwana sen luuy mose siaves 

near 
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interioir of Africa is "Meiy ancient, as Herotlotus speaks of ihcm,* But 
it needs authentic corroboiation. ‘ 

There is another people in the nortli-wcst of Abyssinia who have 
attracted considerable attention. They arc called the Shilukh, and 
inhabit die country along the banks of the Abiad or White Biveft' 
Tlicir principal town is Dataab^ where is the palace of tlicir king. 
.They are barbarous and savage, go naked, and hv§ on fish principally. 
They belong to the negro race, having woolly hair and the other 
peculiarities of the negroes. Tlicir tallness, acoording to report, is 
retnarkable. They worshijf the sun and moon, bury the dead irt an 
uptight position, and adore the head pf a bull, made of wood. They 
arc a warlike race, constantly fighting and using as their weapons 
boVs, clubs, and speurs. ••They come from the intoiior, ana many 
tribes of them org said to dwell there. The Fungi are also a tribe of 
the Shilukh. These Fungi, three centuries ago, entered Senaar, 
expelled the inhabitants, who are thought to have been the ancient 
Macrobii,* and have ever since possessed the soil. Their physical 
characters havc*hcen altered during the period of their residence in 
S«iaar. They are not negroes in plUysiognomy. Their features arc 
agreeable and regular. They are no^w Mahommedans. 


V.—TffI! MXtiUO 11 A.CB. 

The genuine race of Negroes have their principal scat on the western 
coast of Middle Africa, and in the mowntafiis behind that coast. 
Some Qf them are'i^ a state of the rudest barbarism, while others are 
half-civilized. 

ThB Man^^ngos .—One ot tiie most aavancea or tne jNegro tnees is 
the Mandiifgos. The part of Western AMca from which they have 
sptead appears tQ4tt tjm table-land from wlwoh flow the Gambia and 
tlie Niger. There are colonies of the Mandingas In other parts, and 
especially along the Gambia. Amairi $onl^, a^ndebrated Mandht]^ 
chief, in the tenth year of the J^egiriM^oeordbig to tradition, mgda A 
^4oscent from hie native mountain-hmd, and planted tlie colonies of 
Bwrra, KoUar, and Badlbou. eotony -i^hiah adnquerii^ Bam* 
bo^ was led hy anotlier oMef of ^ name of Ab^llahkn. 

^^es profets i^almmmedaai^ btlC the^ 

MhiA savaif^liuite:' 'They 
and h$m leatni?B i^'^he'iseniiinb 

]g|||^wotdly.’hair, thi^and|iije&id^ 'ondi 

The Htt^dblde am' 
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but they are moire like tlie Negroes of the West Indies than those of 
Guinea. Their complexion is a mixture of bl^k and yellow; their 
features are regulcu* and pleasing. Thoir mental character and 
progress in^mviUzed arts have been dcsciihed by the renowned 
•'^ftveller Mungo Park. **Few people,” he says,s*‘work, harder, 
when oecasion requires it, than the MAidingoes; their wants are 
supplied) not by the^spontoncous productions of nature, but by thoir 
own exertions; the labours of the field give them pretty full em¬ 
ployment during the rains and in the dry season; in the neighbour¬ 
hood of rivers they are occupied with fisAing. While the men are 
employed in these pursuits, the women are very diligent in manu¬ 
facturing cotton cloth, which is coloured with a dye of indigo mixed 
with a lye of wood-ashes. The weaving ht performed by the men. 
Tliere arc among the Mandingos manufactures of leather and iion. 
They tan the leather with great skill, axd dye it of a red or yellow 
colour; the iron is obtained from ore reduced in smelting-furnaces, 
Xlxe women have the management of domestic ^airs; tlic Negro 
women are very cheerful and frank in their behavioiA but they me 
by no means given to intrigue, ind instanoos of conjugal infidelity 
arc of rare occurrence,'* The h^pndiugos have also flocks of various 
kinds, and great numbers of asses, which they use iii»t('ad of liorses. 
They are also engaged in commerce, and form shrewd racrchauts. 
Most of them are Hahommedans. 

The jFhftiAs.—-The Negro tribe next to the Mandingos in iAc degree 
of civilization to which it has attained is the Pulahs, who have their 
secernent near the soUtee ef the Rio Grande, The capital of their 
country is Thnbli, whm^^l^ir king resides. Thgjr have for a long 
time been Ttnown to the"*^ders c( Weft Africa. They are sprung 
from the Felataha, a tribe in Central Africa, who are said to resemble 
theCaffres. Tlieir origin has been proved bjja compaiilbn of the 
languages of the two nations—and there is, mgreotw, a tradition to 
same elTeet. One wxitmr has attempted to show that both of them 
are Polynesian, but thifre*is no suflicien reason for discrediting the 
comumn opinion that ^hey srem genuine African .nation. They are 
gericyiflly regarded as Negroes* Tliey differ, however, in some of 
the^ physical ciharaeters- Their hay is not woolly, <>but silky, nor 
arodhi^r lips thick* Their complelzion is ft mixture of blatk and red, 
apd SK^ light Is it that eome h<*^e believed them to be the-Leuem* 
thiop^, <» ♦* Bthiopiiphf" mendonod hf naeientss They 
ate potunifbrfiily' of ft b!|ft|k-ted' coidhi; 'therd' are some darker thaja'| 
/TAose itt|hh lower parts of tbe country are not soli^al 
tHosf the tablO'lftAds, They tall» woUt^made, active peifle,' 
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V'ith clear heads but cruel hearts. They are olten employed as 
merchants. They axe Mahommedans, and fond^f making co&vcrts 
to their faith. They have spread coljpnies along tho rivers Senegal 
and Gambia. ^ Some of these are in a state of barbarismi and are far 
lower and more Regraded than tho other Fulahs. 

The tAbes on the West (Ipast of Africa, extending from the Senegal 
to the southern extremity of tho Gold Coast, are very iiuinerons. 
Those which we have mentioned are the most civilised. Tliere are 


besides them tlie Sangaras and the Bulimas, inhabiting table lands, 
and the Jolofs, the SerreA^s, the Bisaagos, and tlio Timmanis, in 
the low-lands towards tho sea. I'^eSulimaa are a'warlike people, and 
have been accustomed to celebrate their battles in martial songs. 
Tixeir men, at tho same time, milk the cow's, sew', wash, and perform 
other feminine ^orations, while the women till tho giound, and are 
the barbers and surgcotis of the tribe. 

The Z>aAo»t<iR«.*-To the west of tho Gold Coast is the Slave (^oast. 
This territory was anciently inhabited by many tribes, but these were 
conquered by the'Gahomans, or Foys, who are now sfiread over the 
land. They came from the interiorTheir king is the very model of 
a despot. The people think he has a right to treat them as he likes, 
and many of them are sacrificed yearly at the tomb of his forefathers, 
lie has all the Dahoman women in his possession, and if any tme 
wishes a w ife he must buy her from the king. The children also 


belong to^thc king, and tlieir parents hand them over to him, by 
whom a public education is given to them. The Pahomans are said 
to be kind and hospitable to strangedrs, aqd to be even magnaiumous 
on occasions, buluon the other hand, Aeeda of cruelty and bar¬ 
barity are almost unequalled. ^ « 

The regular army of the I^ohomans ambuhts to 12,0C>0, but in critical 


circumsttMices a much larger force is collected. The number of Ure 
inhalgtants of QghoAey is 200,000, of whom nine-tenths are slaves, 
^^nnually the king ajipointB slave-hunts, in Vhldh great numhem of 
the Pahoman nation axe engaged. The Insrrqrs of these n&araudhig 
expeditions are indescribable^ the cmeXties perpetrated enormia kcd 
, lamntdni akdthe slaughter altogeth^ incredible. All those wptives 
<^'who canimt b|,SDld as sUm argldlled itidisorimkratjtdy, i 

^ Five ^ the Pohoman attny are nrwhcn. «< It it rsrety ” 

,$ay$ a Igta traveller^.lUeutcnant, Ftuhes, are kell^ 

’"og^ento wokr^- iue- 

. ta dd battlbe^ # arquddflhe ptnor of the ncighhopring tribes, 

dressed ih the attire pf jmale sc^dw^ armel udthmuskeUihnd sK tj^ s. 
; l^plOBablc ladies pafito pro^h(^of valourt not mrfire^Uentiy. 
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by a fortu&ate charge, sare the honour of the male soldiers, by bear¬ 
ing (town all before, them, discovering themiM^es to the astonished 
and abashed prisoners to be vipmen, exceeding their male coadjutors 
in cruelty and all the stronger passions/' 

reli^yon of the Dahomans is Fetishism^ and t&e priests and 
priestesses artfully work on the superstitipus feelin^of'the people for 
their own advantage. Human sacrifiees are not unebmmon. 
Lieutenant Forbes has described the offering of these at one of their 
annual festivals. ** As we reached our seats ’* (after the offering of 
human sacrifices which lieutenant Fcibes had refused to witness), 

“ a fearful yell rent the air. The victims were held high above the 
heads of their bcareis, and the naiced ruffians thus acknowledged tlie 
munificence of tlicir prince. Silence again ruled, and the king miAe 
.a speech, stating that of his prisoners fie gave a portion to his 
soldiers, as his father and grandfather had done beibre. These were 
Attahpahms. Having called tlieir names,*the one nearest was divested 
of hU clothes, the foot of the basket placed on the parapet^ when the 
king gave the upper part an impetus and the vlc'dohf^^U at once into 
the pit beiieatli. A fall of upwards of twelve feet might have stunned 
him, and before sense could return the head was cut ofiE^ and the body 
thrown to Uie mob, who, now armed with clubs and branches, 
hrutslly mutilated and dragged it to a distant pit, where it was left ' 
iiic^ food foj' the bcfists and birds of prey. * * As W'e descended 
i^e ladder, we came on another scene of this tragedy. }$ach in th^‘ 
basket in whidi the victim had sat a fiw moments beibte lay tlv; 
griis'dy bleeding hcadi, five on one side, six on the other.”' 

The Sudanian Negi*oes in Cent;^ Ahica are eal'.ed 

cd^cctivdly the Sudanian hatious. The people oJ^tausa are ilfliga* ded 
as the most intelligent of them. IBomeVf these are handsome; their 
features approach more to the Fm'opeaa type than n^st of the 
Others. These Sudanian nations have been fdr a long time j^artiallyr 
known to travellers. * Two or three centurks aglS^thcy were visited 
by Arabimas* who inquired into their history and d^cribed their 
state a^i the titne* * 

MeHSihn and 8-uj^dUiwa ojma reUgious opinions of 

the Kegxoes, especially of those on the west epastof A^a, have he^\ 
carefially examined by fhe missiontry Oldendoip. We give a short 
gbstraol of his account, with a few additions tc&m other sources. 

, .The i^iitence of a Supreme 

^Lteity, whotn' they .js^gaid^ss the n:ij|iker of woi^^d as the glvet? 
of^ l good things. Thiy eibr td fbllo^g 

'^WSo^of ll^o prif^«ra« given byS^rey Xsryerj “My GodJ.«ir0iWli 
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this day rice end yam^i give mo gold and aigris, give me elavcf and 
riches, give me healtl^ and grant that I may active and swiit/* 
They have also songs which they sing to thcii god, asking him to 
help them. Ekimc of them pray foi their deceased ii tends, but most 
commonlv goqd Ijealth, overflowing cups, and vktoiy in« battle, tuC 
the objects of their petitions. 

Besides the Supremo Being, there aic man> uj,hcr deities who act 
as mediators between man and the deity. They are subject to him, 
and have ccriam provinces assigned tliom by him, of which they 
haie to give an account in A great assembly of the gods; and if tho 
account of any of thorn is not Bati«<actory, they turo not allowed to be 
gods any longer, but pasa into mortals. These mfenor deities aio 
ofl^n represented bytserp^nts, stones, lions, oi tigeis. Tho most 
degiaded of tho I|j[egrocs tlunk the seipcnts and su( h-liko to bo the 
real gods, but the more iiiteVigent regard thorn as symbols. 

The Negroes ore also addicted to Fetishisui. The fetishes, spells, 
01 thaims; d«>nvc all their power front some conuection which they 
have with the Supremo Being. ThSy arc not ranked as equal with 
tho gods, yet they arc regarded ^dth gieat veneration. **Tho 
Negioes," says Oldendorp, **cmplov these fetishes especially as a 
means oi protection against everything which they esteem evil or 
burtlul. Thus the Ibo, when they go tu war, bind fetishes with 
cords round their bodies to protect them from wounds; and tho 


Alhma uv^ect the same advantage flrom a consecrated eow''s tad. 
They moke uso of thorn particndaily to preserve them fiom tlio Bvil 
^irit and Ins hostile attempts. Ttioy belv ve *ihat he is the oiigin of 
aB evil.. He is th^nemy of the good God i ho seeks to mislead men, 
to utjure them, destroy them^ and ,afUn death to got theii ilouls into 
his power. *They net or oonstdci themselves secure from his snarosp" 


Almost sM of tho Negroes believe in the immortality of the soul, 
|}^tt the souls o^ood men go to the good Gon, and tho bad men to 
^ evil spiiit. The souls of the bad men become ghosts, and revisit 
the easth to torment those whom they hate/ The soul they belies o 
be Of tho same natoro as a shadow, • 

^ iShaue of the tribes baUaro in the flEnsmigration of souls, and they 
4diev^i|aeordinaAr that they mag pass into the body of any living 
tthMsK. the West^lnilia alwes, setjiBg on thia idss, have often 
oJHtted suicide In ^ dmt ivmdd pass into little chiU 
mm again in thoijr ofttlithei^d* 

" they have an twdet tsf pritsi^hind piMpraS among ^om who 
IMStform the duties of hugurers, SamilMe, interprstges of the dWI«|^ 
Willy physieiana. They m odif^ueatly h%bly reapeeted by* 
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Iho N^'prof'^, who arc afraid to difiohoy them. “Jlhoy aio cvmsuUod on 
all oicasioiw of crac^gclu y, and icccivc presents in pic’ut .ibuml,iuce 
from the people. The NogroUt aKo boUcve tlmt the piicsts know the 
futnie through information given thou by the god««,tfiiMi they also 
th^n na to whether the doad have gonethe good (Jon 
01 to the Evil Spirit. • *, 

Srerifleos are verj^common amongst them, and they arc profuse in 
their offerings to the gods. These saciiHces are performed by the 
pilosts or piiestesscs in saered places. Human sacrifices aic rare, hut 
not unknown. * 

They hold festivals in honour o>th( ir doit us. One of them is the 
Harvest Feast, uhich is CLlebtatcd with much dancing and feasting. 
The people of Fida goon a piljjiim ige t^f the* house of the serpent, 
their tutelar deity, and the Wawa ]jay honours to «a tiger, which is 
seived by a priestess, by an annual leioh hag. 

Tile Nt‘groPfl base carried with them into North America and the 
West Indies many of their Afneau supoistitious, ^fr Dlytlie informs 
IIS that there aic two s}stems of these supeiatitions in .Timaicn, 
Olieahtsm and Myallsm. The i^titicipal actors of the former are, lie 
says, old men, generally Africans. They pietcnil to hiuc pow'or over 
others, even when at a dhtnueo fioin tiieiu. They receive money and 
other articles from individuals who uish them, b) their ih.nniH, to 
injure their enemies. Their piintipal instrument ia a bottle <-outain- 
iiig a groat \arioty of things, such as fish-bones, nails, *horso-ha}i, 
and feathcis. The Mj^l men are employed to counteract the power 
of the Obodh mm. Very c?flon their remedies are of the most simple 
ohairaclcr,•especially when their object is to cm e meal diseases, In 
such cases the Myalist pretends to^‘\tr^t noils or othc{ substances 
from the flesh by means of the teeth or ling us, concealing the aiticlo 
in his mouth or sleeve of his coat till the prowler time of uucovering. 
On other occasions thc»doctor digs in tho Hoer or Entrance ihto the 
house of such as arc tlyiught to he bewitched, and dUcovers sumo 
substance whiclL he has contrived to deposit during tho operation, 
which he exhibits to the HStonMJicd bystanders as the source of the 
mischief firom which liis patient has been suffeiing. The Myslists 
also give out that they oan catch tfh sha<|ow Or spirit of those who 
hays lust ihetr lives by lightping or acei^eiit. When the spirit is 
caught it is^ut into a small oolBji andd>mtled, by which the ghost is 
hud to rest*'* 

Jtjja etddeui that N^P^oes aie like othp|H nations in their mor^l 
appSWeiOi, sad A<their gropi^s after the actual. They ueed m 
othit hiuds ftw their i^ipeal to w slave^master.^ 

ton. I, K 
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‘ Doem our nation biutes no longer, 

Till some reftMin 3 c ahull find ^ 
Wmthior of regnid ami utrongcr 
Than tho colour ol our kind 
Mavea of gold, whose aordid (Icaliiiga 
‘ Tarnlah all yqur boiistcd powii ^ 
Trove that yc hate human leelinec, 
Kre yVi proudly quoiUon oun. ' 


VI, ~f'ir AttAUS OT AtBK V. 
r 

Dcforc concluding this account of tho un ions of 'Middle Afiua, ttc 
m*y iutioducc hcicvas i^nhnp^ tho most oppiopii'tc phicc, n short 
notice of the Arabs 111 Africa, Though thtst* 1 ]uincip dly to 
found in Egypt and Nubia, jot thoie 'iio ti'bos <d tiicm iu Atlantic 1 
and tho Sahaia. Tht* piincipd of these Ni>jth''rn Aiabs aic tl. * 
Miichil, Ildlul, an I Cuhri. ' 1 '^01} mo o.h ih itho hoc irimplcd 
with tho natn u* 1 .iibos. 

Thoi*** of pure blood ha^p ih fh.n flfuin^hs tho Arnbiaui*, 
They are tall, AvoU-madc, with fliishing t j t and Uimj mouths. Many 
of them arc of black couiplcxion. 'Ihtj i)i\exUiei «s letainidl tho 
1 atuios of tho Aiabiiins, and can bo at ome ivt 'gniwd as «uib. 
They live iu moveable tents. Tho women me Kirauled as the pio- 
pOrty of tho men, and au Arab novel mnnie* until ho can buy his 
Wife, The W'omoii are compolK d to do dl houp.thoJd woik, to shift 
and fix the tents, and to hold the tb then husbunda when 

^ they n^fiunt thoirS<j,ooda. Tht'y mo not pc rniltted to oat at tho tamo 
table with the men. , r 

Araba in s, —Tho pure Arabs of Algic 1 s ha\ 0 been duscribed by 

an ofllocr Who Hccoinym‘tod tho Eieilch m thc*ir recent expedition to 
Algerk* Ho iisfiorms, us that tliero aie t^2o clasUcs of Uiemi the 
agricultural and the nomadic. The cabins of the former are made 
indthbtanehes of trees thatched wdth reods, and placed in groups ui 
ten or twelve. E u h family is in pn^sslon of two of these bptSi one 
fyt themselves and the other for the cftttle. 

teutfi of Who pigib^tiin Ambs ate made of a black and white 
atiiiC; composed of w^iol a«d the hair of the eamel, tweording to this 
odfeer. ** The pi|| 0 e of stliBf!ds placed uimn poles of wood» by means 
of which they 0 f*ro it the form of a triaugular ptUm'} it covers a 
apaoo of four metraa* inkngth» by two on three in breibUb) which 

iirt>i4i|,, W ii, - w H t .ii H i I* m m i . m i.tii iiii» ii w i i H i n t ^ . . hmu i m . .w—JBSBte. 

* metres are ifttio more than thtrtl^ English ftsii a )iisi>r» bsbii tgnal 

0S7 Rnghsh buhes. * 
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serves for a family (composed often of a man, tliree or four women, and 
five or six childicn: they lie 'ipon mats and shins. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of A Igtois the tents of the Bedouins arc? placed according to their 
clioicf, and collected together in number fr^in.ten to twenty; 
Init among the nomadic tribes, who lire under the autfiqrity of a 
sheikh, the tents of each tribe are disposed in a circle, and form what 
the Arabs call a Jomr} the empty space in the midst is for their 
cattle by night. In each tribe there is a tent which ser-vea for a 
mosque, and in which the men meet at tSie hour of prayer.’' 

Arabs in Arabs, also, fowl the greatest portion of the present 

population of Egypt. Tliey bear the name of Fellahs, or Agricul¬ 
turists, and arc tlic poor people of the land. (The Turks treat them 
very cruelly. It is asserted that they came to ]pg>'pt in 640 A.n. 
They are nearly black, yet some arc of a much lighter colour. Their 
features are Arabic, Their eyes are half shut, owing to their ex¬ 
posure to tbi-Bun, and many of them arc blind, yither of 'one or both 
pye*!. " * 

Arabs in Kubta .— There are also many Arabs in JJubia, lliose do 
not intermarry with the niitivcsj and resemble their ancestors in many, 
features both orf body and mind. ITicy are nomadic, living in^ 
moveable tents, and keeping large flocks. The only stationary tribe 
among them are the Shegya, oi Bhakieh. I’hey haVO settled down in 
Dongola, and arc agriculturists. They belic'V'C themse}''.«s to belong 
to the tribe Djahclin, and to htUfe removed from Hedjaz. Their 
colour is a clear, glossy, jet black." TJieir government is an 
^ristocra^ical republic, \inder the leadership of a m^lek, who is elected 
*)|^om among themselves. The Shegyn are brave, and sonfe of them 
well-informed. “Since the Shakieh possess a greatudumber of 
slaves,*’' says a traveller, “ upon whom all the house an*^ field labour 
is imposed, tliclr womysn live in the daytimcAmd€u*the shailS^ of their,/ 
dwellings in pleasing idleness: this may be among the causes Why 
their colour is a yellowish brown, whilst the Bongolawi, Uting f|i3*ther ; 
towards the north, and other J^arabfa, arc nearly browm black, A ' 
peculiar beauty of the ShakitUi women consists in their large lively ^ 
^os*. tJio lashes of which the^- bikeken ,poW2er of antimony,; 
partly for fasitkm's sake and partly The fine ladies also 

covet th^ lips withit. Some of theh^si|t^hs« l^political chiefs, are . 
learned is,, they « rejlBbr 8tu|j^;bf the laws of the 

Hahommedan relCgion^^ 
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SICTION HI.—Tflia NATIONS OF NORTIIRUN AFllIOA 

Northern Africa comprehends the mountainous region whlHi*" 
extends* along the coast o£ t^io Mediterranean and the Atlantic, from 
Egypt to the district opposite the Canary Islmids. Sahara is tJic 
southern boundary ; but there are sevend Atlairtic tribes that inhabit 
the oases of that dreary ^esert. The region thus bounded i.s an 
immense table^land, occupied by various tribes related to each other, 
who constitute one race. The general name given to it is Atlas, an 
appellation which is said to be derived from a king of Mauretanin, 
who holds a prominent position in classic mythology. He appears 
to belong to thd older class of liei’oes, which was succeeded by the 
dynasty of Jove. One his daughters w-as Maia, who was the 
mother of Mercury, the messenger of the gods. 9^ id gives an 
accounts, of his jirtftisformation into the mountain Atlas. The fable 
runs thus :—Perseus, the son of Jppitor by l>anae, having, after 
many wanderings through the air, descended into the kingdom of 
Atlas, claimed the rights of hospitality. Tho Mruretanian king, 
hoAvcver, refused to entertain him, on account of a warning uhicli 
had been givmi him by Themis, that a son of Jupiter was to take 
from him •the golden apples which adorned his garden. Perseus, in 
indignation, displayed to him the terrible head of the gorgnn Medusa, 
and the consequence was that Atlas wo^ changed, into a mountain 
‘Which bore hia naiae. * 

The Sominions ot’ Alias have jeen described in glow'ing terms hy^ 
the cla4s|^u {locts. Situated in the most distant parts of tho earth, 
they were «ecuro &om lorcign invasion. A thousand herds roamed 
through the wid^country of Atlas, a thousand ilocks fed upon 
rich meadows. And \here were wonderful*trees in his gardciir-»- 
trees wttli gcddeti leaves, and golden branehc^, and gulden applies. 
.This garden Atlas surrount^d wi^h lofty walls,, and plao^ a 
^huge dragon at the entrance tcT^teep off aU intruder!; On 
death ofwAtlas, ^his daughtersi the Hesperldcs, took care 
Of it. Put the cntnntand of Eurystheus, vrent to 

!i^ica, and, slay^’^the dragon* i^urned with the golden applies. 
Jlllodern sehoknt&v^ genially hdlimd the gerdon o£ tho Ilespe* 
ride^ to on %he of th^ ^ery fel^s, and the 

golden apples to ‘heen oranges. Atfae hi^olf is very^Bj^ypi 
as hearing tho heave»S|,o! the on his shouldersl 
reasons, are pwm for the representation;. Qhe is, that'the 
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mounlnins of Atlas are so high as to entitle a poet to say that they 
bear the heavens; tlic other is that Atlas was skilled in astronomy, 
and was among the first discoverers iri that science. The Canary" 
Isles have also been regarded as the isles of the blessed ’* of which 
classic poetf have sung. The Isles of the Ble8sed*mfght almost be 
identified with the garden of the Hespericips, for wo find Pindar de¬ 
scribe them as adorned with flowers of gold. Gentle breezes are repre • 
sented as ever breathi^ around them, and none but the good, wlio 
have been able to refrain &om all injustieg while thrice in this world 
and thrice in the world of spirits, are admitted into them. Hhada- 
manthus is counsellor there, and alnong the residents are to be num¬ 
bered Pelcus, and Cadmus, and Achilles.* A much later writer, Blu- 
torch» who probably borrowed his description from some of the more 
ancient poets, thus speaks of the Isles of the Blessed: They arc called 
the Fortunate Isles. ,llam falls there, it is said, only in moderate 
showers; the seasons of the year are temperate ; and gentle breezes 
abound, bringing with them soft dew's which so ctfri^h the soil that 
It bears, untillcd, plenty of delicious fruits, and supports its inhabit¬ 
ants, who enjoy an immunity from toil,” 

The district on the northern edast of Africa waa also well-known 
to the ancients by the name of Mauretania, The inhabitants were 
called Mauri by the Greeks, from the Maikncss of t^lr colour, and 
poets generally described Uiem as burned by the sun, as Hving in a 
land infested by huge snakes and Hons, and as using missiles, such 
as darts, in war, Beveral of the Mauretanian kbigs appear in the his- 
t(»y of the later ages of the Homan Republic. ]^>r many centuries 
the Christian era they were a poor, W'rctcned, and (despised 
people. But in the middle ages tlicy rose to eminence,'*and, along 
with tire Arabians, took the first position in literature aid science 
among the nations of Europe, The most illustrious,kingdom.gvhieh 
they possessed was thatin the south of Spain, though they penetrated 
to the most northerly piartions of the country. Abdalrahman, the 
last heif of the Ommmdes, havpig fled to Spain, was aeknowle^ed 
Caliph by both Saracens and M^ors, who may be said to have been at 
this time united. Me established th^seat of govemmvit at Cordova, 
and beg^ tha celehtatedmosque of tliat city, one bf the most splendid 
of the,!Moonth woths in Spain. Muring thg «igMh» ninth, and tenth 
centuries, th0 arts eqd soienceS fiourilhed the Moom of 

southern Spain, Wnyhoble buildUigei several’^* Weh still retnisin, 

-A , I ,. . . ■ > . .. .—' 

* « fjndar 01;^. it. line 70, do. 
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to«e Viko enchanted palaces, and the -warlike Spirit of the wester 
Saracens Wd them to extend their poVer to Sicily and Italy. 

"We shall lAcntion the principal of the Atlantic or Berber tribes : 

The Rerbefe o}' Northern A/to«.-~There are several tribes of ulCI?! 
They &re very poor, ai\d*live by plunder principally. They ai 
described as ** a very athletic, strong-feature^ people, patient on 
accustoMed to hardship and fatigue.'* Tliey.'ure skilful Itunters, kce 
cattle, and seldom rcmov^,far from their habitations. 

The jRTaSyiei.—These are the Berbers of Tunis and Algiers. Thci 
huts arc made of the branches of trees covered with clay. They m 
a hard-working people, and are employed in the mines of iron, leac 
and copper, which tneir Snountalns contain. They differ from eac 
other in their xfeysical characters. Some are black and appioach th 
Negro type, having thick lips, flat news, and ivoolly hair; others ai 
white. .The general complexion is brown, with black hair. Th 
Kabylas that in the mountains ore fairer, with yellow bail 

They are of the middle siae. 

The Tuaryh .—They wander about in the Sahara, li-s ing in the oas'-i 
and extensively occupied in trading. Then* features aie Iluropcai 
and their colfliir varies fioiiiblack to white. They aie a lively, acti\ 

1 -W' 

peo|de. 

The The Tibbos occupy the oases of the Sahara also, an 

are believed by some to be nierely a tribo of the Tuaryk, though thi 
is shown not to be the cose by a coxnparisoiv>f the languages of hot! 
The Tibbos ore sparkling eyes, thick lips, and Widi-'Xnad 

limbed ** The lu>bo females,” says Captain I^'on, ** am light an 
elegant inKorm, and their graceful costume, quite diffcient frbm thn 
of the !Si?z*aners, is w'eU put on. They Imve aquiline noses, fin 
teeth, and Itps^ormi^like those of Europeans; their eyes are expres 
sive, and their colouf is of the brightest bhfck ; there is something i. 
their walk and erect manner of carrying themselves which is ver. 
striking. Their feet and ankles i|re deliea^ly Ibrmed, and are no 
loaded with a mass of brnsa or hwn, but have fnerely a li^t ankh 
of polished stiver or copper su^el^t to show their jetty eHn to mm* 
advantage. Thcy alw wear red slippers. Thehr hair is plaited oi 
l^h Mde In mt to doum on the cheeks like a fan 

or ip thgSlm' ojf'h Ihrge^'^eWi'*' ' ^ 

, ifidNd^m^ef<BA^Akr are alto Bxnima 

Thdtfgh, for thijfewpart, they htiire; the ArafeMS langu^e 

riysHhany colonies that settled Uk fihet PhoemeBT; •( 

ifreeoe do not seem to have ;Theyiu^< 
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by two German travellers as they aaw them in Gibraltar, 

“ The physiognomy,” they say*, *‘ of the ^roOans and other Africans 
\>ho ware seen here is expressive of dimness of mindhnd prudence, 
‘-M.thoul*th4jj! look of cunning attributed commoniV tb thc»offepnng 
(if the Scmiiicraco, rather lloiuled with apl^asingfrankness aAd mcn- 
t ul tranquillity. A high forviUead, an oval countenance, large,sparkling, 
hlack eyes, shaded birched, strong eyebrow's; a thin, rather long, 
hut not too I'ointetl nose; ratlier broacl^Ups, meeting in an acute 
anp-h'; thick, 'month, .black hair on the head and in the beard; 
biDwimh yoiiow complexions; a Strong neck; a powerful and firm 
.'■liueturc, bo.h bttuy and muscular, joined to a stature greater than 
tiie middle height, ch.iiacteii^o the natives <)f Northern Africa, ns they 
liu' boquejitly seen in the streets of Gibraltar,” • 

The CaaachcH, —These arc the inhabitants of tlio Canai’v Ixhtuds. 

« 

'I'hey were first dii^coTercd in modern, times, in the fourteenth century. 
Early navigators described the people as of gtgaiitifi stature, but rude, 
and unacquainted with llio arts of ci\'ilis;ed life. They believed in a 
.Supieme llcing, to whom they gave the name of Achuharahan, and in 
an Evil Being called Guayotta. A future state waa. also one of their 
doctrines. The Guanches wore in the custom of embalming their 
dead and keeping them in caves. They placed them treci apainst the 
sides of the ctues; chiefe had a staff placed in their lymda, and 
A ossdLs of milk standing l>y them^ Nieol, nn English ti aveller, slated 
that he had soon 300 of ^hcse corpses together, ol wdiich, he sajs, that 
the fiesh was dried up, and the bodies as lighyl as parehnient,” 
Someoftbp nmmmiG6ha\c been opened, and the mode which the 
GutOaChea adopted to picserro thc*bodi^s has been fouild to differ 
from that of the Egyptians. Enough of the languayas of the 
Guanches is known to prove their connection with the Berber or 
Atlantic race. * 

• 

It is impossible to conclude this chapter without dropping a tear 
over the wrongs of Africa. The God of the oppressed has them in 
rometnbrancOt and providentiaf retribution will com<o Tho nation 
Avhich possesses at present an tmenviSblc pre-eminence as nn enslaver 
and taakstsister would do well to hear the voice of one of her owi^ 

6003 

« Bawaw Gibe of old who tore 

• The in hll path^^wben, poor and bfiud, 

|I| salF libe l^lessed l%ht of heaven no more, 

of i)ii hoble s^gUi, and forcedi^ grind 
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In prieitHi, and at iMt led fbri]i to be 
A pander to Philistine rerelrjr—• 

** Upon the pillars ol* the temple laid 

^ de!>perate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who miftde *' 
A cruel mocKery of hie a^htless woe ; 

The poor, blind slave, the scoffs and Jest^f all, 
Rxpired, and thousands perish’d in tljcJ-fall' 

** There is a poor, filind Sameon in this land. 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of bteel. 
Who may, in some gi'im revel, raise hi-* hand 
And shake \he pillars of this Ooramonueal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A sliRpeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies." 



